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PREFACE. 



THE material which forms the substance of the 
following pages was hastily gathered, by a 
'prentice hand, solely for the purpose of framing a 
Lecture to be delivered to working-men. That it 
assumes its present shape is entirely due to a resolu- 
tion formed while reading the admirable address 
delivered by Mr. GLADSTONE as Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow. In the course of his 
instructions to the Students how best to meet the 
assaults of sceptism, Mr. GLADSTONE said : 

" When it alleges that our advanced morality (such 
"as it is) is really the work, not of Christianity, but 
"of civilisation, require it to show cause why this 
"advanced morality has never grown up except 
under the aegis of the Gospel ; why the old civili- 
sations were one and all smitten with decay and 
"degenerated in moral tissue even before they lost 
"their intellectual vigour. When you are assured 
"that marriage and the laws of purity are safe ask 
"how it was that the ancients in these capital re- 
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vi Preface. 

"spects marched continually downwards, and that 
*'only in Christian times and lands have these laws 
"come to and maintained authority." 

This passage so felicitously expressed what was 
in my own mind when I chose the subject of my 
Lecture, that it suggested to me the idea of making 
a wider use of what I had written, and, in the end, 
I have been led to venture on this publication. 

My endeavour is an honest attempt to show the 
perfect safety of the questions that Mr. GLADSTONE 
proposes shall be put to those who deny or doubt 
the truth of CHRIST'S Revelation. Hence, notwith- 
standing a perfect consciousness of the short-comings 
of my work, I submit it to the public in the hope 
that it may not prove wholly valueless. 

J. G. M. 



Higher Broughton, 

June 24thy t88o. 
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Lhapter I. 

HILE revolving in my mind what should be 
the subject of the Lecture, or Essay, which, 
at the request of the Members of a local 
Working-men's Institute, I had, perhaps too 
hastily, undertaken — I was reminded of a passage in 
a book I had lately been reading. That passage de- 
cided the question. The book is Merivale's History 
of the Romans under the Empire ; the passage treats 
of the social condition of Women in the time of Au- 
gustus. Cold must be the heart of that man who 
could read unmoved the relation of their sad lot ! 

Like Goldsmith, I am no admirer of " petticoated- 
philosophers, blustering heroines, or virago queens" ;* 

• The heroines of Feudal Romance would not be universally admired 
in these days. They are generally portrayed as bold in their advances 
towards the men they seek to captivate, and when they have secured 
their regard, as despatching them on perilous errands. In fact, "the 
course of true love" could, according to the ideas of that age, be accom- 
plished only by the hero continually proving his affection through en- 
dangering his own life in slaying or maiming other less robust lovers, and 
men against whom he had no just cause of quarrel. This seeming fatuity 
of the feudal lover is well exemplified in a modern poem. The terrible 
spectacle presented by captive Lions engaged in deadly strife, until : — 

** The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air ;" 
a sight that appalled even the stout king Francis, merely inspired '*De 
Lor^e's love '* with a desire to ** shew ofif " her power over her lover : 

9 
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I prefer simply a £^ood woman * In virtue, a good 
woman excels a good man ; for, as Balzac says: "The 
errors of woman spring almost always from her faith 
in the good, or her confidence in the true." She is, 
Shelley tells us : " Heaven's best gift — man's joy and 
pride in prosperity, man's supporter and comforter in 
affliction." To show how " Heaven's best gift" was 
valued and treated by man before Christ came on 
earth, and how it is still valued and treated outside 
the pale of Christendom, will be my present endea- 
vour. 



As Ancient History is chiefly a record of the rise 
and fall of nations ; of battles and conquests ; of great 
political achievements ; and of revolting crimes and 
gross follies, due to superstition, priestcraft, and licen- 
tiousness — intermingled with occasional interesting re- 
ferences to the degree of progress made in the Arts 
and Sciences — the manners and customs of the an- 
cients are related only incidentally. When historians 
are silent on the subject of the private morals of a 
people, we may, perhaps, form a reasonable esti- 
mate of their social life from a study of their religious 

'* She thought, *The Count, my lover, is as brave as brave can be ; 
He surely would do desperate things to shew his love of me.*" 
So she, having thrown her glove into the pit, "then looked on him and 
smiled. " Dc Lorge leaps among the raging beasts to recover the glove, 
as such heroes were bound to do ; but the author of the poem (Leigh 
Hunt) makes him act sensibly when the danger is over, for he throws the 
glove, "right in the lady's face." "Fair Rosemonde" (in the French 
romance "£/te") is another example of the feudal heroine. That 
" beauteous damsel " when charged with unchastity, by her brother — 
on what seemed very good grounds for the assertion — not only tears off 
a portion of his scalp with her own fair fingers, but orders her lover to 
strike off her brother's head, which he does with great alacrity. 

• Proverbs XXXI, 10-31. And — in Roman history — Lucretia, 
the wife of L. Tarquinius CoUatinus. 
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belief, their known laws, and the home-lives of their 
leaders. A careful examination, therefore, of ancient 
history on those points will show that — although the 
purest theology, inculcating the highest possible 
morality the world has ever been taught, has 
hitherto failed to make any government or people 
truly virtuous — Christ's Revelation has assuredly 
effected wonderful changes in the social position of 
woman in every nation that has embraced Christi- 
anity. Christian men might sin against women ; 
but they had to bear the reproach of their own 
consciences, and the dread of punishment after their 
departure from this life. The heathen had no such 
restraints on his passions ; the examples afforded him 
by the licentiousness and brutality of the gods he 
worshipped, the impure rites connected with The 
Mysteries^* and the cruelty and unrestrained sensuality 
of the priests, would deaden any possible sense of 
shame in the course he was pursuing, instead of ex- 

• The institution termed The Mysteries is of so remote an origin that 
the time of its first foundation can only be conjectured. Some writers 
assert that the rites of initiation were practised long before the death of 
Adam, and that the primitive form of such rites was the beginning of 
what is now known as Freemasonry. Dr. Oliver, in the introduction to 
his very interesting work, The History of Initiation, says, **In the 
infancy of the world the ceremonies would be few and unostentatious, 
and consist perhaps, like that of admission into Christianity, of a 
simple lustration, conferred alike on all, in the hope that they would 
practise the social duties of benevolence and good-will to man, and 
unsophisticated devotion to God. It was after the stream of iniquity had 
inundated the world, and bad men had turned a sacred institution into 
ridicule from its simplicity and easiness of access, that some discrimin- 
ation became necessary, and the rites assumed a higher and more impos- 
ing form. .... The divine Enoch gave to these rites a decisive 
character, and added to the practice of divine worship the study and 
application of human science. " Later on The Mysteries became polluted, 
by the addition of heathenish and grossly obscene ceremonies ; but, 
whether the Mysteries were so profaned before the Flood is purely a 
matter of conjecture. 

B 2 



4 Woman outside Christendom. 

citing a consciousness of wickedness. Moreover, the 
Christian doctrine that man and woman were created 
equals, to be mutually dependent for the well-being 
and happiness of each, found no place in any of the 
religious systems of the ancient Pagans ; nor, indeed, 
does it appear from the Old Bible — notwithstanding 
what is written in Gen. ii, 23, 24 — to have been fully 
admitted by even the most favored of the Jewish rulers. 

I shall, therefore, frequently leave the reader to draw 
from the laws and belief of the people his own con- 
clusions on the social status and life of the women of 
the nation of which I may be speaking. 

Although Philosophic deductions from the evidence 
afforded by the observations and experiments of Geolo- 
gists, Astronomers, and other men of Science, would 
seem to disprove the Mosaic Narrative, the historical 
credibility of the Books of Moses is still maintained by 
the great bulk of Christians, who firmly believe them 
to be truly the inspired Word of God. And, as the ear- 
liest known historical record of the origin and social 
life of any race of men is contained in the Sacred writ- 
ings of the Israelites — for the monumental and other 
writings discovered, hitherto, in Chaldaea, Egypt, and 
elsewhere, together with the traditions current in those 
countries, are much too fragmentary to constitute a 
distinct history — I shall take my first facts from the 
" Book of Genesis" 

According, then, to the writings ascribed to Moses, 
all mankind owe their origin to one pair, Adam and 
Eve, who, on their creation, were placed in the midst 
of a highly fertile and extensive tract of park-like land, 
called Eden. The exact geographical position of Eden, 
or Paradise, is a matter of dispute ; but most of the 
best known Biblicists are agreed that it lay among the 
mountains of Armenia, south of the Caucasus, 
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With respect to the social condition of women before 
the flood, the Bible is silent. We learn, however, that 
the institution of Marriage was ordained even before the 
Fall : " Therefore shall a man leave his father and. his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife : and they shall 
be one flesh." That ordinance might reasonably be 
viewed as a Divine law against Polygamy ; but we are 
told that Lamech, the son of Methusael, a contempo- 
rary of Adam : " took unto him two wives, " and the 
context shows that both wives were living in his house 
at the same time.* 

The belief and religious observances of the Patri- 
archs before the Flood must, when compared with the 
Hebraic theology of later times, have been simple in 
the extreme. From the fifth chapter of Genesis, we 
gather that, with the exception of Enoch and Noah, 
every one of the ante-diluvian Patriarchs was alive at 
the time of Adam's death ; the youngest, Lamech, 
— the father of Noah — being then about 60 years old. 
Hence it is natural to suppose that each of them — 
Noah only excepted — heard from Adam's own lips an 
account of the Creation ; the Sanctification of the 
Seventh-day ; the Fall ; the murder of Abel, and the 
curse of Cain, &c., and that on those events alone 
their faith and practice would be founded. Yet, 
before the death of Adam, Idolatry seems to have 
been common among the people. When that sin began 
is a matter of dispute. Bishop Cumberland construes 
the text of Gen, iv, 26, as translated in the margin of the 

* The example of Lamech is the first recorded instance of Polygamy. 
In the next chapter, however, — Gen. vi, 2, — the passage : ** and they 
took them wives of all which they chose," has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that "the Sons of God," i.e., the worshippers of the true God, 
indulged in unrestrained polygamy. ( Vide A Cydopadia of Biblical 
Literature^ by John Kitto, D.D., &c.) 
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authorised version of our Bible : " then began men to 
call themselves by the name of the Lord," to mean " to 
be deified," and thereby infers the existence of idolatry 
while Enos lived. But Philip Smith, in his Ancient 
History^ places the very opposite construction on that 
passage, saying : " men began to call themselves by 
the name of Jehovah, avowing themselves His servants, 
as a protest against the increasing ungodliness."* 
That common failing of mankind, the want of a tan- 
gible, or visible object of adoration, no doubt developed 
itself at a very early stage of the existence of man. 
While endeavouring to see with their own eyes the 
Great Creator, of whom they had heard spoken, men 
would naturally seek to penetrate with their gaze the 
uttermost depths of the glorious expanse of the star- 
lit skies, until the glittering orbs themselves would 
seem to be endowed with life, and mysterious power.f 

• The diversity of the very numerous translations of this passage is 
great But the main difference appears to be that one class of writers 
renders it as a reference to the performance of a solemn act of worship, 
while the other interprets it as a statement that the divine name was 
beginning, at that time, to be applied to other objects than the Creator. 

t The untravelled Englishman — more especially the native of the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, whose ordinarily 
damp and murky atmosphere usually drives him in doors after sunset as 
quickly as he can get, — can form no conception of the beauty of the mid- 
night skies in Eastern lands. Yet who, even in England, can gaze 
attentively on a clear frosty night at the glittering hosts of heaven with 
out a feeling of awe, mingled with a strong desire to know more of the 
nature and purpose of the heavenly bodies? Carlyle says: "Why did 
not somebody teach me the constellations, too, and make me at 
home in the starry heavens, which are always overhead, and which I 
don't half know to this day." What then must have been the impres- 
sion produced on, and the curiosity awakened in, the mind of the 
early dwellers in Armenia, with its warm, dry, and pure atmosphere, 
as, night after night, they saw the brilliant constellations in undimmed 
glory, silently and solemnly pursuing their several tracks through 
illimitable space 1 No wonder that Astronomy was — as we have every 
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The old Jewish writer, Malfmonides, says : " In the 
days of Enos, the son of Seth, men fell into grievous 
errors, and even Enos himself partook of their infatua- 
tion. Their language was, that since God had placed 
on high the heavenly bodies, and used them as His 
ministers, it was evidently His will that they should 
receive from man the same veneration as the servants 
of a great prince justly claim from the subject multi- 
tude. Impressed with this notion, they began to build 
temples to the stars, to sacrifice to them, and to wor- 

reason to believe it was — one of the very earliest sciences on which the 
human mind became engaged, or that it has been the most popular 
one in all ages. What to the untutored mind of man, in a primitive 
stage of civilization, could be more appalling than a total eclipse of the 
sun or moon, the close proximity of a Comet, or than some of the pheno- 
mena of the Aurora Borealis ? The writer well remembers the impression 
made upon him when he first saw at sea an eclipse of the moon. It was in 
mid- Atlantic, — say about half way betwixt the Azores and the island of 
St. Thomas, and in the earlier half of November 1856. The sea was 
unusually calm, and the sky perfectly clear, save one beautifully 
formed small group of fleecy clouds which lay close down to the horizon. 
Through the centre, apparently, of that pile of clouds the moon rose 
with the shadow of the earth gradually stealing over her while she 
seemed to emerge from the ocean. At the moment when the obscura- 
tion was complete, the moon appeared to be resting on a lunette of 
clouds, the effect being wondrously beautiful. The moon being almost 
direct aft, just then some of the ladies (chiefly Habaneras), who had 
brought their guitars on to the poop, began to sing in sweet but 
plaintive tones, "Una invocacion d la luna"; thereby intensifjdng 
the effect on the imagination produced by the mysterious aspect of 
nature. Again, when living among the mountains fringing the high 
central plains of Mexico (Guanajuato), he witnessed the ill-concealed 
uneasiness of the natives as Donati's comet, night after night, grew 
in size and splendour. But far greater consternation — quite as great, 
in fact, as that produced by a destructive earthquake — was caused by 
the appearance of the skies one night in the following year (sometime 
in August or September 1859). The writer had been engaged until close 
on midnight writing by candlelight in an office below, and, on leaving it 
to ascend the great stair-case, the sides of which were open to the interior 
court of the building, he was struck by the intensity of the darkness. 
On mounting higher, whence a view of the sky presented itself, he waa 
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ship them, in the vain expectation that they should 
thus please the Creator of all things. At first, indeed, 
they did not suppose the stars to be the only deities, 
but adored, in conjunction with them, the Lord God 
Omnipotent. In process of time, however, that great 
and venerable Name was totally forgotten, and the 
whole human race retained no other religion than the 
idolatrous worship of the host of heaven." Dr. Oliver, 
who cites this author, adds: "The patriarch Noah, 

amazed by the awful aspect of the heavens, the whole canopy having the 
appearance of a stalactite of smoke and flames, the pendants dripping 
blood. His first impression was that the sudden transition from the heat 
of the candles to the colder air had affected his sight — blindness from 
such cause being, in that r^on, no uncommon occurrence — and he 
hastened to his room to put wet bandages over his eyes. Shortly after- 
wards he ventured out again, when he became convinced that a most 
extraordinary phenomenon of nature was being manifested. He then 
mounted the anotea (flat-roofs) and with a night glass sought to penetrate 
the terrible canopy which blotted out every inch of sky, and seemed to be 
slowly descending to earth. A number of bright lights flitting about 
began to appear, and these he eventually made out to be torches carried 
by people hastening up the hills in all directions. A little later the streets 
leading to the hills were filled with men women and children, evidently 
flying from the city, as they were all burdened with some article or 
articles of household efliects. So silently did this human stream make 
its way through the streets, that but few of the sleepers were awakened. 
Hence the relation next day of what had occurred during the night was 
treated by the non-beholders as a hoax. Soon, however, rumours b^an 
to be spread that certain distant towns had fallen into the hands of the 
eiiemy, and had been sacked and burnt ; that terrible volcanic eruptions 
bad taken place, occasioning vast conflagrations ; that the forests and 
prairies were on fire, &c. At length the mystery was solved. News 
came from the Capital to the effect that as the spectacle had, appa- 
rently, been witnessed in all parts of the Republic, the phenomenon was, 
undoubtedly, due to the Aurora Borealis. A month or two later that 
solution was proved to be correct ; the Auroral lights having extended, 
it was found, over a very wide region, including parts of Europe ; of the 
West Indies i of the U. S. of America, and of Mexico. In explanation 
of the fright exhit)ited by all classes of people in Mexico, it should be 
stated that at least Utiy or sixty years had elapsed since the Aurora 
BoretHi had last been seen in any part of that Republic. 
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however, should have been excepted from this general 
charge of idolatry, for we know from an authority 
higher than that of Matmonides, that Noah was a just 
man and walked with God." 

Apart from this question of the introduction of Idol- 
atry among the ante-diluvians, I think that we may 
take it for granted — in the absence of any mention by 
Moses of the treatment of women before the Flood — 
that, as God resolved to destroy man, because the earth 
was "corrupt," and was "filled with violence," the weaker 
sex was commonly subjected to the unbridled lust and 
brutality of the stronger one. 

Glancing only at the events recorded by Moses, from 
the time when Noah and his family " went forth out of 
the Ark " — the date of which occurrence is placed 
variously by the leading chronologers, say from 3246 
to 2104 years B.C., but, according to Archbishop 
Ussher, and our own Bible, was 2348 B.C. — we 
learn, as the descendants of Noah "journeyed from 
the east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar ; and they dwelt there." The Plain of Shinar 
is generally identified as the great level of Lower 
Mesopotamia, or Chaldaea — the most southern portion 
of Babylonia — and has been described as, " a vast 
oasis in the immense deserts which extend from west 
to east, across the Eastern hemisphere of the globe." 
There, on the banks of the Euphrates, and in the midst 
of an immense alluvial tract, with a soil then rivalling 
in fertility that on the banks of the Nile, they built the 
city of Babylon. From that city — in the time of Peleg, 
a descendant of Shem, and of the fifth generation from 
Noah, and whose name {Peleg) means Division, because 
in his days the earth was divided into its several 
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nations* — they were, on account of their impiety, 
scattered abroad, " upon the face of all the earth." 
Following the Mosaic account, we gather that when 
the great disruption of the Patriarchal families took 
place, at the Tower and City of Babel, the children — 
that is to say the descendants — of Shem took the direc- 
tion of, and eventually spread themselves through, the 
south-eastern parts of Asia-minor, and the peninsula of 
Arabia ; the children of Ham took possession simi- 
larly of Palestine, the neighborhood of the Isthmus of 
Suez, Egypt, Nubia, &c., down to northern Abyssinia, 
with the adjacent parts of Africa ; while the children 
of Japheth occupied Armenia, and northern Persia, to 
the south-east, and Roumelia, Greece &c., and the ad- 
jacent islands, to the west. 

Assuming the Mosaic narrative to be true, from the 
three sons of Noah the three great races of mankind 
— or, as some ethnographers divide them, four races, 
namely. White, Red, Yellow, and Black — are sprung. 
The four sons of Ham — whose name signifies sun- 
burned — were Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan; 
Canaan was he who was cursed for Ham's indecency. 

* Jacob Bryant, author of Analysis of Anciait Mythology (1774-76), 
&c., and Dr. J. Pye Smith, D.D., author of Scripture and Geology 
(1839), &c., and others, are of opinion that the dispersion of mankind 
had been divinely ordained, and was in orderly progression before the 
time of Peleg. According to their views, it was the sons of Cush only, 
who — refusing to take the direction in which they were ordered to go, 
and led by the arch-rebel Nimrod — found their way, after many wander- 
ings, into the Plain of Shinar. That region, they say, had been allotted 
to, and was already in the occupation of, Ashur and his sons ; but the 
Cushites drove them out and seized their dominions. 

Many philologists contend that the passage "earth was divided" 
does not refer to the separation of mankind ; but more probably to the 
occurrence of some great disruption in the earth itself, such as might be 
produced by a colossal earthquake, and the memory of which it was 
sought to conserve in the name given to the elder son of Eber. 
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The Hamitic race, it is thought, at first inhabited a 
great portion of western and southern Asia, but was 
driven thence by the Shemites. However that may- 
be, the Hamites — who appear to have made more 
rapid progress in civilization, and in the cultivation of 
the Arts and Sciences than either of the other two 
races — colonized Phceniciai, Egypt and Ethiopia; 
whose peoples are now known as Egyptians, Nubians, 
Abyssinians, and Tuaricks. Although these have dark 
skins, they have the essential characteristics of the 
White races. Nimrod, one of the five sons of Cush, 
reigned in Babylon ; while Mizraim, the son of Ham, 
was the founder of Egypt The name " Nimrod " is 
— according to Dr. J. Pye Smith — "strictly an abstract 
noun," signifying contempt, rebellion, &c., and "denotes 
intensively, * the extremely impious rebel.' " It was, 
therefore, probably a mere surname given to the King, 
"perhaps after his death, as a characteristic appellative." 
In the Old Testament, Upper and Lower Egypt are 
called " the land of Ham," and also " Mizraim." The 
latter name of that kingdom might reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been taken from that of its founder. 
But we learn from Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary that 
Mizraim is simply the dual of Mazor, and indicates the 
two regions into which Egypt has been always divided. 
The Arabic name of Egypt is still Mizr (or Misr) and, 
as Mizr means "red earth or mud," that word may 
possibly be the true origin of the plural name Mizraim. 
Mizraim — the land of the Pyramids ! — is the old- 
est state of which we have any positive knowledge ; — 
that is knowledge based on material evidence, it having 
yielded to the labours of the archaeologist the oldest 
tangible records of ancient civilization. At the termina- 
tion of the Old Empire, and of the tenth dynasty, — a 
period of nineteen centuries! — "Egypt," says M. 
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Mariette, " presented, a spectacle worthy of attention. 
At a time when the rest of the world was plunged in 
barbaric darkness, when Nations who in later times 
were to play so considerable a part in the World's 
history were still in a savage state, the banks of the 
Nile were peopled by a wise and polished race ; and a 
powerful monarchy, supported by a formidable army 
of functionaries and employes, already governed the 
destiny of nations/* The condition of Women in 
Egypt has, therefore, the first claim on our attention. 

Thanks to Champollion, Young, and Wilkinson* — 

• Jean Fran9ois Champollion, French orientalist and Egyptologist, died 

March 1832. 
Thomas Young M.D., author of "Lectures on Natural Philosophy," 

&c., died May 1829. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Egyptologist ; b. 1797. Author of "Manners 

and customs of the Ancient Egyptians" (1834-41), &c. 
To Dr Young, M. D., belongs, perhaps, the chief credit for the knowledge 
we have of Hieroglyphs. The degree of success that rewarded his 
attempt, which was the first that had been made, to decipher the inscrip- 
tion on the Rosetta stone certainly gave the first stimulus to the other 
distinguished archaeologists who have entered the same field of study 
What, therefore, others have done has been chiefly a perfecting of the 
work of Dr. Young. The Rosetta stone, now in the British Museum, 
was found by the French in 1799, among the ruins of Fort St. Julien, 
near the mouth of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, and was afterwards 
by W. R. Hamilton, an eminent archaeologist, taken out of the French 
vessel in which it had been shipped at Rosetta ; the Stone having been 
given up to the English by the terms of the treaty of Alexandria. The 
inscription is "in three languages, viz., hieroglyphics, modified hiero- 
glyphics (enchorial), and Greek, setting forth the praises of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, (about 196 B.C.)" The plan pursued by Dr. Young, when 
attempting to decipher this inscription, was to count the recurrence of 
the most conspicuous characters in the hieroglyphs, .and then compare 
them with the Greek characters of about equal recurrence. The key to 
the Rosetta stone is not, however, of much use in deciphering the more 
important inscriptions found in Upper Egypt. For, as the Rosetta stone 
was sculptured in Lower Egypt as late as 195-6 years B.c. while the 
hierogljrphs of Upper Egypt were written during the previous twelve 
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who were the first to find out the4neaning of those 
hieroglyphs, or picture-and-symbot-writings, which had, 
until the recent discovery of the means of deciphering 
them, been for more than 2,000 years regarded as an 
insolvable mystery — the annals of the Egyptian Kings, 
extending over at least 4,000 years, are now readable. 
Moreover, the true manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians are also being made known ; and, so far, 
the statements of the old Greek writers, such as Hero- 
dotus, and of the Egyptian Priest Manetho, concerning 
the social condition and practices of the Egyptians, 
have frequently been verified by evidence thus afforded. 
The material wealth of Egypt must have been remark- 
able even in the time of Abraham ; as it was in that 
kingdom the Patriarch acquired his wealth in cattle, 
silver and gold. The Biblical narrative concerning 
Joseph, when in Egypt, affords ample proof of the high 
state of civilization of the Egyptians at that time, as 
compared with that of other nations ; the Jews, for in- 
stance, not having emerged from the nomadic or wan- 
dering stage when Joseph's brethren went to buy corn 
in Egypt. " Renowned," says James Freeman Clarke, 
"for its discoveries in arts and sciences, it was the 
World's University, where Moses and Pythagoras, 
Herodotus and Plato, all philosophers and lawgivers 
went to school. . . The oldest mural paintings dis- 
close a state of the arts and civilization so advanced as 
to surprise even those who have made archaeology a 
study, and who know how few new things there are 
under the sun." Nor is this description of ancient 
Egypt overdrawn. The works of Champollion, Wil- 

centuries, the characters of the inscriptions differ widely. The labours 
of Champollion and others have therefore been, perhaps, almost as full 
of difficulties, and as important in what they have accomplished, as were 
those of Dr. Young, 
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kinson, Gliddon, and other eminent Egyptologists, af- 
ford sufficient evidence of the surprisingly great progress 
made by the ancient Egyptians, corroborated as they 
are by the vast number of articles brought from the 
. tombs and temples of Egypt, of which a great variety 
of specimens are to be found in every museum, worthy 
of the name, in Europe, in the United States, and in 
the Colonies. Ample proofs can be adduced that they 
knew the true shape of the earth, the right length of 
the year, and the correct division of the calendar ; that 
they could calculate correctly the eclipses of the sun 
and moon ; and that, in their buildings and furniture, 
agricultural implements, workmen's tools, textile fab- 
rics, jewellery, glass-ware, and various household uten- 
sils, &c., they were as advanced as, and in some cases 
even more advanced than, many modern European 
nations. In short, they appear to have had almost 
every known aid for the promotion of human comfort 
and prosperity, save those greatest of all aids — the 
Steam-engine and the Electric telegraph. I may add, 
that in the Imperial Library of Paris there is an 
Egyptian Papyrus — believed to be the oldest book in 
the world, having been written 2,200 years B.C. — ^which, 
it is said, resembles the proverbs of Solomon in its 
philosophy, and in its recognition of the omniscience 
of a Supreme Power. 

In common with most Heathen nations, the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians was of dual form. There was 
one belief for the Priests and the Initiated, and another 
belief for the multitude and the uninitiated. The initi- 
ated were taught to believe in the unity of God the 
Creator of all things, and ever-existent ; the uninitiated 
were led to believe in the existence of deities under 
the human form who were generated like ordinary 
men, and whose divinity did not raise them beyond the 
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possession of human affections— ^ or, in other words, the 
doctrine of anthropomorphism was propounded to 
them. The difficulty, if not impossibility, of convey- 
ing to ordinary minds a clear idea of the existence of 
a Supreme Power, the Creator of all things, visible and 
invisible, to whom all men will have hereafter to give 
an account of their actions in this life, has, in all ages, 
led teachers of religion, when speaking of the Creator, 
to use anthromorphitic, or symbolic phrases. Hence, 
the fable of Osiris and Isis was to the people at large, 
who could not comprehend the symbol, an absolute 
reality; while to the Priest and the initiated it was 
merely a symbol. Osiris marries his sister Isis ; but 
he afterwards has adulterous intercourse with his other 
sister, Nephthys, the wife of Typhon. In revenge for 
that crime, Typhon contrives by a stratagem to get 
Osiris to lie down in a chest of most costly construc- 
tion, when he has the chest nailed down and thrown 
into the river. The corse of Osiris is, after long search, 
found by Isis and her companion Thoth, and brought 
back to Egypt for interment. Typhon manages, how- 
ever, to get possession of the dead body, when he has 
it cut into fourteen pieces, and each piece hidden in as 
many different places. Isis, after an immense amount 
of labour and sufferings, bodily and mental, eventually 
discovers every one of the places where a portion of 
her husband's body was buried, and, after erecting an 
altar over each, she has it proclaimed that Osiris is 
risen from the dead. Now Osiris, according to Plu- 
tarch, typified the river Nile, and Isis that portion of 
the land which that river overflows with almost constant 
regularity ; Nephthys typified the edges of the desert, 
which are but rarely reached on the rising of the Nile; 
and Typhon the sea, into which the river, torn into its 
several mouths, runs and is then absorbed and lost 
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Whether the union of Osiris and Isis gave rise to the 
custom that prevailed in ancient Egypt of the marriage 
of brothers to their sisters, or whether that fable was 
founded on such incestuous alliances, is a matter of 
doubt. But the statement of Diodorus that such mar- 
riages were considered by the Egyptians as "fortunate," 
and were without the Jewish restriction to the mother's 
side,* has been fully confirmed by existing hieroglyphs. 

The Egyptian laws were generally humane ; their 
object being to preserve life and property, and to re- 
claim offenders, to induce fair dealing and morality, 
and to cause parents to be loved and honored. But, 
in some cases, Women were subjected to worse punish- 
ments than men. For the crime of Adultery, a woman 
was deprived of her nose ; that punishment being con- 
sidered the greatest — short of death — she could be 
made to undergo. The penalty for that offence when 
committed by a man, was looo blows with a stick. 
Punishment by bastinado was inflicted on both sexes, 
but the flogging was always done by men ; the only 
difference being that women were struck on the back, 
whereas men were laid face downwards and beaten on 
the fleshiest, and hence less sensitive, parts of the body. 
Another injustice, in the laws, to women was in the 
case of indigent parents ; the son could refuse, but the 
daughter was compelled, to support them. On the 
other hand, violation of 2, free woman was punished by 
mutilation, and a woman, when proved to be enceinte, 
was not executed until after the birth of the child. 

Like the Hindus, the Egyptians were divided into 
castes. Diversity of blood — the ruling race, or Ethio- 
pians, holding themselves as far superior beings to the 
people of nomad origin, or such as were held in sla- 
very or bondage — gave rise, no doubt, to the fixed 

* Piod. I. 27. 
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distinctions of class. AccordRflg to Herodotus, the 
number of castes was seven. The Priestly caste was 
the highest and most powerful ; the high-priest being 
next in dignity to the King, over whose actions he ex- 
ercised a controlling power. One third of the laiid — 
generally the finest portions — was, Diodorus tells us, 
occupied by the Priesthood ; but from the revenues of 
their land they defrayed all the costs of public worship, 
and of education. Moreover, the Priestly caste com- 
prehended all astrologers, judges, physicians, afchitects, 
and men belonging to all high professions, or distin- 
guished offices pertaining to the state. The institution 
of The Mysteries was, according to Dr. Oliver, intro- 
duced into Egypt by Thoth the sort of Mizraim, and 
the legend of the death and resurrection of Osiris was 
symbolised in the ceremonies of initiation. Whether 
"bondage," such as the Israelites endured when in 
captivity in Egypt, was the only form of slavery that 
existed is not known, but it has been conjectured that 
domestic servants were the slaves of their masters and 
mistresses. 

Of the terms of the marriage contract of the ancient 
Egyptians nothing is yet known ; but married women 
appear to have been more kindly treated than was the 
case in either Greece or Rome. Although there was, 
Diodorus says, no restriction on the number of wives a 
man might have at one time, polygamy was exceptional. 
As a rule, a wealthy man had only one wife, but he 
had other women in his hardm, who ranked next to his 
wife and her children. One of the Kings of the 19th 
dynasty, Rameses II — the Sesostris of Herodotus, 
and who is identified by some writers as the King 
"who knew not Joseph" — kept an amazingly great 
number of women in his hardm. He is said to have 

had, during the 6y years he reigned, no less than 170 

c 
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children, and, "considering himself superior to all moral 
laws he went so far as to marry his own daughter, the 
Princess Ben Anat." The licentiousness of the court 
in those times is, however, to some extent, proved by 
an album which has been found of the time of Rameses 
III., and which — while caricaturing the bas-reliefs of 
the palace of Medina-Abu — depicts scenes in the 
hardm of a most obscene character. 

That the ancient Egyptians believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul is proved by their funeral ritual ; but 
this ritual seems to apply to the burial of men only, 
and not of women. Wilkinson tells us, however, that 
" the tomb was always prepared for husband and wife, 
and whichever died first was either buried therein at 
once, or kept embalmed in the house until the decease 
of the other." 

According to Diodorus, the Egyptians held the be- 
lief that the father is the sole parent of the child, the 
mother merely supplying the nourishment. Hence, 
in their theogony the female principle represented inert 
matter only — the lifeless mass in which generation 
took place. Moreover, the female principle was held 
not to be co-eternal with God ; but created by His 
breath. A mother was, therefore, looked upon as the 
nurse merely of her own children ; thereby robbing her 
of a mother's greatest pride and happiness in life. 
Women were not, however, excluded from public feasts 
— as they were among other ancient nations, notably 
by the Greeks — neither were they prohibited from 
drinking wine. Frescoes are still existing to prove 
those facts ; as women are not only represented at such 
feasts, but are depicted in a state of drunkenness, and 
even in the act of vomiting. 

The Shemites, as already indicated, spread them- 
selves through regions extending from Upper Mesopo- 
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tamia to the extreme south of Arabia, and from the 
borders of the Mediterranean to beyond the Tigris. 
From the Shemites is derived the Semitic (or Shemitic) 
race, which is now represented chiefly by Arabs and 
Jews. To the great minds and laborious researches of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Oppert, Grotefend, Dr. Hincks, 
and other eminent philologers, we are indebted for the 
key to, or for interpretations of, the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions found on the banks of the Euphrates and of the 
Tigris. Great praise is also due to those indefatigable 
explorers, Layard, Botta, G. Smith, and others, whose 
arduous labours have brought to light such a vast 
number of long buried specimens of the ancient civili- 
zation of Babylon and Nineveh — the respective capitals 
of Shinar and of Assyria. Many versions have been 
put forth of the Mosaic relation concerning the Tower 
of Babel and the Confusion of Tongues. The origin 
of the city of Babylon has, also, been a subject of con- 
tention. For example, Eusebius, quoting a native 
historian, says the Chaldaean tradition was, that while 
the " first men " were constructing a Tower, reaching 
towards heaven, the winds — directed by the gods — 
threw the structure down upon the heads of the buil- 
ders, and out of its ruins the city was built. On the 
other hand, many learned Biblicists and archaeologists 
contend that the famous Tower of Babel was no other 
than the Temple of Belus, described by Herodotus ; 
which temple they identify in the ruins of Birs-Nimrud, 
a little south of Babylon. Nineveh (from Nin, an 
Assyrian deity, or Ninus, the mythic founder,) was, 
according to the Biblical statement, built by Asshur, 
the son of Shem, Gen. x. 11. In consequence of its 
extraordinary magnitude and opulence, it was generally 
spoken of by the ancients as **The Great City"; it is 

so described in the book of Jonah. The destruction 

c 2 
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and utter desolation of the capitals of Babylonia and 
Assyria are frequently quoted as striking proofs of the 
fulfilment of prophecy. Nineveh, despite the declining 
power of the empire, was still a " great city," when the 
united armies of Medes, Chaldaeans and Babylonians, 
led by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, marched against 
it. The King, Saracus, (not — as related by the old 
Greek writer Ctesias, and repeated by Diodorus — 
Sardanapalus,) on finding it beyond his power to 
preserve the city from capture, withdrew to his palace, 
to which he set fire, with his own hand, and thus 
destroyed himself, wives, concubines, and all the vast 
treasures he had collected in the building. The final 
capture of the city, and that which involved its destruc- 
tion, occurred, according to the best authorities, in the 
year 625 B.C. Some writers say, however, Nineveh was 
captured by Nebuchadnezzar, 606 B.C. That Nineveh 
was destroyed by fire is now placed beyond dispute. 
Abundant evidence of a terrible conflagration is af- 
forded by the character of the ruins that mark the site 
of that once superb metropolis. Mounds of " calcined 
alabaster, masses of charred wood and charcoal, colos- 
sal statues split through with the heat," and the like, 
are all that remain, on the surface of the ground, to 
show that Nineveh even ever existed. No attempt, 
apparently, was ever made to reconstruct the city, 
much less to restore it to its previous splendour, but 
its captors left it to desolation. The destruction of 
Babylon was neither as sudden nor as awful as that of 
Nineveh, but its desolation, in the end, was equally great. 
During the long peace that succeeded the reign of 
Xerxes, the city fell gradually into decay, and when 

— shortly after the death of Alexander the Great 

— Seleucus Nicator, King of Syria, chose Antioch in 
its stead as the capital of the empire, the once proud 
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city of Babylon speedily tumbled into ruins, and be- 
came the haunt of wild beasts and the home of veno- 
mous reptiles. 

In character of country, Mesopotamia (or the primi- 
tive Chaldaean empire) and Egypt are very similar, 
and the ancient states of civilization of the Chaldaeans 
and Egyptians were much alike. The foundation of 
Babylon was earlier than that of Memphis, but the 
capital of Shinar was soon outstripped in the arts of 
civilization and in importance by the capital of Egypt 
That such was the case may reasonably be attributed 
to the circumstance that in Egypt the policy of bring- 
ing together the several tribes and placing them under 
one sceptre was first carried out, and law and order 
thereby established. 

Until the destruction of Nineveh and the overthrow 
of the Assyrian empire, which was itself established on 
the ruins of old Babylonia, Babylon was for about 500 
years subject to Assyria. Hence the religion and 
social customs of the Babylonians and Assyrians, as 
described by Herodotus, Strabo, and other ancient 
writers, and as revealed by the inscribed tablets and 
monuments discovered by Layard, Botta, and their co- 
explorers, were almost identical. If the traditions 
related by the old Greek writers were correct, the 
Chaldaeans, or priestly caste, carried their idolatrous 
worship into Assyria. The Chaldaeans (f>., the priests, 
who were also called Astrologers and Necromancers) 
were great astronomers, and, it is said, that by them 
" the Zodiac was mapped out, the week divided into 
seven days, and the day into equinoctial hours." The 
religion inculcated was " a gross and complex poly- 
theism, comprising the worship of thirteen principal 
and numerous minor divinities, at the head of the 
whole of whom stood the chief god, Asshur, who seems 
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to be the deified patriarch of the nation (Gen. x. ii)/** 
If the religious beh'cf, or superstitions of a people form 
any criterion of their social habits, the attributes of the 
chief goddess of the Chaldaeans would, to some extent, 
show in what low esteem the women of the Assyrian 
empire were held. Ishtar (PBeltis) the goddess of 
Nature, and the " Mother of all gods and men," was 
believed to have a dual form ; one as the goddess of 
battles, the other of voluptuousness. In the latter 
form she was believed to preside over the generation 
of mankind, and over all sensual gratifications. The 
deities were symbolised by the sun, moon, and planets. 
"Bel was symbolised by the Sun and Saturn, and 
Beltis (or Mylitta) by the Moon and Venus. The 
goddess Beltis was also regarded as the material prin- 
ciple embodied in the earth, water, and darkness. In 
this character, her grove at Babylon became the scene 
of rites as licentious as those of the Phoenician As- 
tarte.*'f The debasing character of this religion, espe- 
cially on the modesty of women, is, however, the most 
forcibly exemplified by the following quotation from 
the " Book of Baruch," in the Apocrypha, ch. vi, 42-34 

• Rev. Geo. Rawlinion, M. A, t Philip Smith, B.A. 

X " Heredotus says that there was a law at Babylon, which obliged all 
women of the country to go and sit down near the temple of Venus, in 
order to wait an opportunity of lying with a stranger (lib. I, cap. 199). 
It was necessary for them once in their life to paHH through this. 'Ilie 
richer part of them kept themselves in their coaches, and carried a great 
many servants with them ; the re^t had only an inclosure of cords ; that 
is, they formed themselves into certain ranks, which were divided from 
each other by cords ; but in such a manner, that they had a liberty to go 
in and out, and that the strangers might walk freely between them, and 
choose such a one as was most agreeable to them. When they had 
chosen, they threw money into her lap, and carried her aside : they put 
up a prayer for her to the goddess of the temple (Venus Mylitta). It 
was not permitted to these women to refuse any stranger, nor to reject 
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'* The women, also, with cords about them, sit in the 
ways ; and if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, He with him, she reproacheth her fellow; 
that she was not thought as worthy as herself, nor 
her cord broken." 

Confirmatory evidence of the statements of the old 
writers, that Polygamy was practised in all ranks of 
society throughout the empire, has already been ob- 
tained from the inscriptions. The hardms of the 
wealthy were filled, and maintained, much the same as 
in modern Turkey, Egypt, Persia, &c. For instance, 
the explorations carried on among the ruins of the 
palace of Sargon show that its hardm was so con- 
structed that the women residing there must have had 
as little opportunity of seeing anything beyond its walls 
as if they had been confined in a real prison. To that 
rigid seclusion is attributed the fact that women are 
not found delineated on the walls of the palaces, except 
as captives. The same motive that led the Assyrian 
Kings, when at home, to confine their wives and con- 
cubines so rigorously, was, no doubt, the reason why 
they took all the occupants of the hardm with them 
whenever they set out on warlike enterprises. For we 
learn that the wives and concubines of the King were 
always to be found in the rear of the advancing army, 

the money offered her, and however small soever the sum was, they were 
obliged to the first stranger who threw the money to them. This money 
was designed for religious uses. Afler the consummation, they might 
return to their lodgings ; the devotion, or expiation, which the goddess 
required, was finished. Those who were beautiful, or handsome, were 
soon despatched, and relieved from the watch ; but the ugly waited a 
long while for the propitious hour to satisfy the law. There were some 
so unhappy, that three or four years waiting would not finish their novi- 
ciate. (Lib. I, cap. 199). Who can sufficiently lament the monstrous 
alliance, between the worship of the gods and the most shameful pas- 
sions?" Recreative Review (J. Willis), London 1822, attributed to 
Francis Douce, F.S.A. 
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being conveyed in "jealously-closed arabas," and care- 
fully guarded by eunuchs. One of the inscribed tab- 
lets, now in the British Museum, throws a strong light 
on the position held by women in ancient Assyria. It 
sets forth what are the respective duties of husbands 
and of wives, from which we learn that the husband had 
despotic power over his wife and children, and that the 
welfare of women was almost totally disregarded by 
the State. If a husband became tired of his wife, he 
could get rid of her on payment to her of two mino^ 
(or about 3I lb. avoirdupois) of silver. But if a woman 
were untrue to her husband, or sought to leave him, she 
was to be thrown into the river. Herodotus relates 
that, throughout Babylon and Assyria marriages were 
made only once in each year, the ceremony taking 
place during the holding of a national festival. All mar- 
riageable maidens were then sold at auction to the high- 
est bidder. Beautiful virgins realized large prices ; but 
the money so obtained was handed over to the authori-^ 
ties, to be given as dowries for girls who, from their 
unattractive appearance, might prove difficult of sale. 
No marriage by private contract was permitted, the 
law requiring that every parent should dispose of his 
daughter at the public sale only. When sold at this 
annual auction, every girl had given to her a model of 
an olive, made of baked clay, which model she had to 
wear round her neck, and which was inscribed with her 
name and that of her husband, and also with the date 
of the ceremony. Specimens of those models may be 
seen in the principal Museums of Europe, more 
especially in the Museum of the Louvre, where a 
very large number of them has been placed. 
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Lhapter II. 

BROM the time when Abraham was blessed by 
the divine promise that he should become the 
founder of a " great nation," until (during the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Emperor Titus) the 
Jews set fire to their magnificent Temple, many of 
the noblest, wisest, and most heroic personages of 
Jewish history are Women. What, then, was the 
position held by Hebrew women, under the various 
forms of government by Hebrew rulers, during that 
long period (about 1 99 1 years) of the history of God's 
chosen people ? Few modern Jews, if any, will admit 
that the morality of Christianity is in any wise supe- 
rior to that of their own religion ; or that the social 
status of Women was raised in consequence of the 
teaching of Christ. I turn, then, to the Old Bible 
itself for evidence in support of my thesis, namely, 
that the perfect equality of man and woman is recog- 
nised by Christianity alone, and to that recognition 
woman owes the higher position she holds in Christen- 
dom than that accorded to her by the Jews, when 
they existed as a nation, by Mohamedans, and by 
Pagans. 

Although Abraham is, in Holy Writ, the first who 
is styled a Patriarch, the patriarchal system obtained 
in the ante-diluvian period, and at the outset of the 
post-diluvian period it is exemplified when Noah 
utters the prophetic curse and blessing. The Patri- 
arch ("father-ruler") had supreme authority over 
every member of his family. We have proof of the 
extent of that power — apart from the intended sacri- 
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fice by Abraham of his son Isaac — in the act of Lot, 
when he offered his two virgin daughters to the tender 
mercies of a brutal mob, and in the command given 
by Judah with respect to his daughter-in-law, Tamar : 
" Bring her forth, and let her be burnt." 

The Mosaic laws, which extended the Noachic pre- 
cepts by adding the inculcation of morality and a pro- 
hibition of incest, were decidedly adverse to the coarse 
inclinations of the people, but they did not confer on 
women equal rights to those given to men. For ex- 
ample ; — while the penalty on the part of a married, 
or even of a betrothed, woman was death, there was 
no penalty for infidelity on the part of a married, or 
of a betrothed, man. If a man sold his son as a man- 
servant, the son regained his freedom in the seventh 
year of his servitude ; but a daughter so sold into ser- 
vitude did not, at any time, regain her freedom as a 
matter of right, as the master had the power of retain- 
ing her as his concubine. The law which condemned 
to death a woman whom her husband should denounce 
as '* unchaste before marriage," must assuredly have 
led many ignorant men — or cruel and crafty ones, 
after gratifying their lust — to bring innocent girls to 
a shameful death. The facility of divorce, which, be- 
fore the law on the subject was delivered by Moses, 
could be enforced on the mere verbal declaration of 
the will of the husband, was a cruel oppression of wo- 
men. Moses sought to restrain the practice of cap- 
tious and unjustifiable divorce ;* but the laws he gave 
were capable of abuse, and under them a woman might 
be turned adrift, or stoned " with stones that she die," 
without having been guilty of any offence, save that 
of failing to please her lord and mastcr.f Again — 

* Deut. xxiv. 1-4. f lb* xxii. 20, 21. 
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although this pertains to the enemies of the Jews — if 
an Israelite saw among the women his tribe had taken 
captive any one of them for whom he had a desire, 
he was authorised to take her as his wife. But, if he 
found afterwards that " he had no delight in her," he 
must let her depart from him in whatever direction 
she might choose to take. Now, as fresh batches of 
women were constantly falh'ng into the hands of the 
Israelites, when fighting under Moses and Joshua, is 
it not to be supposed that the sight of fresh and seem- 
ingly handsomer young virgins would lead many men 
to plead that they "found no delight in" the poor 
girls they had possessed themselves of, and that they 
would turn them adrift, in order to make room for 
fresh victims ? 

Passing over the time when " there was no King in 
Israel," and " every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes," and, also, the time of the Judges, I will 
give a hasty glance at the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, the second and third Kings of Israel. Under 
those monarchs the Israelites attained the greatest 
height 01 their power and prosperity. What, then, 
was the position of Hebrew women during that era — 
the most glorious one in the whole of their nation's 
history i David, after his marriage with the daughter 
of Saul, is compelled to seek safety in flight ; during 
his wanderings, notwithstanding the aid afforded him 
in his escape by his devoted wife* Michal, he married 
two other women, Abigail and Ahinoam. On the 
death of his father-in-law, Saul, David takes four more 
wives (Maacah and Haggith, Abital and Eglah), yet 
— not content with these six women — he demands 
the return of his first wife, Michal, who during his ab- 

* I Sam. xix. 11-17. 
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sence had by her father been married to " Phaltiel the 
son of Laish." But, when securely enthroned at Jeru- 
salem, King David gives full vent to his lascivious 
disposition. He had already cruelly insulted his first 
wife, the daughter of Saul, and he now shows how little 
he cares for the feelings of his later wives, for he fills 
his Armon (or harim) with more wives and concu- 
bines. His worst crime in that direction is, however, 
the abduction of Bathsheba, the wife of his most de- 
voted captain, who is foully slain, in order that the 
King may gratify his inordinate lust. Still we must 
remember that the Psalms of David express that mon- 
arch's great penitence for his past cruelty and lasci- 
viousness. The great wisdom of Solomon was not 
manifested in his intercourse with women. His haram 
was crowded with " strange women." But retribution 
followed, for Solomon was led by the pagan damsels 
he took into his hardm, to abandon the worship of the 
true God. Made prematurely old by the tribal dissen- 
sions among his subjects ; the waning power of his once 
mighty kingdom, which he knew would be dismem- 
bered at his death ; and by the knowledge that he had 
incurred the anger of his Maker — King Solomon, 
" the wisest of men," but, also, the fratricide and 
libidinist, died before the sixtieth year of his age. 

That Polygamy and Concubinage were not consi- 
dered by the ancient Jews as violations of their religion, 
we may infer from the acts of the most venerated 
among their Patriarchs and Rulers. Witness the con- 
cubinage of Abraham with Hagar and other women ;* 
the marriage of Jacob to his two cousins and to their 
respective handmaidens ; and, finally, the marriage of 
Jehoash,+ under the express sanction of the High 

• Gen. XXV. 6. ^ z Chron. xxiv, 2-3. 
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Priest (Jehoida) to two women at one ceremony. 
Indeed the Mosaic law did not forbid either Polygamy 
or Concubinage. Its enactments were formed to dis- 
courage the practice of taking a large number of wives, 
and not to enforce monogamy. The Regulations 
relative to the treatment of captive and purchased 
women taken as wives, and the arrangements relating 
to the disposal, after death, of a man's property 
amongst the children of his different wives, show, con- 
clusively, that no man was required to be faithful to one 
woman only during her life time. The sale by a man 
of his daughter to serve, if required, as wife or concu- 
bine to her owner, whether a young or an old man ; 
the disposal during infancy of the hand of a daughter 
to a man she might abhor, or never learn to love ; and 
the arbitrary transfer of women from the hardm of one 
man to that of another ; all such despotic and cruel 
proceedings prove that the Jews in ancient times did 
not look upon their women as the equals of men. 
The Bible tells us that King Solomon having set his 
heart on the possession of one of his dead father's con- 
cubines (Abishag) had his brother (Adonijah) slain for 
presuming to desire her also. Whether the feelings of 
Abishag were consulted in the matter we are not told. 
But this arbitrary dealing with women is forcibly illus- 
trated — if the evidence be admitted — by the act of 
Hezekiah, the twelfth King of Judah, whose rule is 
termed the "good reign.*' In 2 Kings, xviii. 14-16, it 
is written that Hezekiah sent to the King of Assyria, 
in order to pacify him, all the treasures he could collect, 
even to the "gold from the doors of the temple of the 
Lord." But the "Inscriptions of Sennacherib," written 
on a cylinder now in the British Museum, after enumer- 
ating the gold, silver, precious stones, and other trea- 
sures sent by King Hezekiah to Sennacherib^ adds that 
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the Jewish King sent also to Nineveh " his own daugh- 
ter, the women of the Palace, and his female slaves." 
With respect to the institution termed Polygamy, I 
may add that its non-practice by Jews living in 
Christian countries is no proof of its being opposed to 
the doctrine of their religion. At the synod held at 
Worms (a.D. 1060) Polygamy was, through the in- 
fluence of Rabbi Gierson, formally prohibited under 
the penalty of excommunication, " but the effects of 
this prohibition were to last only until the year 1340; 
after which a person married to more than one wife 
was not to be considered as falling under the penalty/' 
In fact the prohibition was merely a matter of ex- 
pediency, and not one of religion ; hence it was un- 
heeded in some countries, among which Provence may 
be cited.* 

In justice to the Jews I am bound to admit that 
despite the practice of Polygamy, and the arbitrary 
customs I have referred to, the social position of the 
women of the Hebrews — from the call of Abraham to 
the complete overthrow of the Hebrew nation by the 
Romans (a.D. 70) — was far superior to that held by 
women in any Pagan or Mohammedan countries. 
They were not objects of distrust and contempt ; they 
were not immured in prison-like edifices, guarded by 
eunuchs ; nor were they compelled to cover their faces 
when in the presence of men who were not their 
immediate relatives. On the contrary, we find them 
moving freely about the streets of the towns, and about 
the fields and lanes of country places, their faces fully 
exposed ; and, without incurring the slightest reproach, 
readily conversing with strangers. They are also 
present at all public rejoicings and festivities, contri- 

♦ See the article : ** State of the Jews in Poland," in the British and 
Foreign Review No. X, Oct. 1837. 
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buting largely to the enjoyment or enthusiasm of the 
rulers as well as of the people by their songs and 
dances. The Hebrew wife, moreover, was generally 
the trusted and well-loved companion of her husband, 
not his toy ; and Hebrew women were often admitted 
to the highest posts of honour and power pertaining to 
the state. 



The descendants of Japheth were, it is surmised, the 
last to migrate from the Armenian plateau known as 
Ararat. As they departed, their leaders appear to 
have chosen entirely opposite routes. One portion of 
the people were led to the coast lands of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in Europe and Asia-minor, whence they 
spread over the entire continent of Europe; while 
another portion took the direction of, and eventually 
occupied, the table-land of Iran, Persia, and the 
Northern Plains of India. The Japhetic race is, con- 
sequently, supposed to be now represented by Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, and Celts, or the great bulk of 
Europeans, and by Medes, Persians, and the higher 
castes of the natives of India. 

To which of the Japhetic, or Aryan, nations must 
be accorded the earliest civilization it is impossible to 
decide. In every case, we have but the fabulous 
accounts given by ancient writers to guide us. 

Let us then inquire first into the condition of women 
in the lands of Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes. In lan- 
guage, religion, laws, manners and customs, and every 
leading characteristic, the ancient Medes and Persians 
were identical. Their religion was Magianism. With 
respect to the origin of Magianism there is much con- 
fusion. Zoroaster, King of Bactria, is said to have 
founded that religion B.C. 21 15; on the other hand, 
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Zoroaster (or Zerdusht), a native of Bactria, and an 
attendant on the prophet Daniel, is described as " the 
reformer of the sect of the Magi/' and as having flour- 
ished about B.C. 550. In order to reconcile these con- 
flicting statements, it has been suggested that there 
were two Zoroasters, one the founder, and the other 
the reformer of Magianism. The most reasonable 
account of the religion of the Medo-Persians is, that 
before Zerdusht, under the patronage of Darius 
Hystaspes, corrupted its doctrines and ceremonies, 
Magianism was a simple and pure worship of the 
Omnipresent deity ; the Sun and Fire being merely 
viewed as sacred emblems of His purity. The Magi 
were a religious caste, and, also, a sect of philosophers, 
who taught the doctrines of the Zendavesta (the Sacred 
Books of the Persians), the authorship of which was 
attributed to Zoroaster. Dr. Oliver, in his History 
of Initiation (quoting Hyde and Prideaux), describes 
the later Zoroaster as an impostor, who succeeded in 
replacing the pure rites of the old Magi with the cere- 
monies of The Mysteries, the initiation to which "gra- 
dually became so corrupt, as to serve as a cloak for 
licentious indulgences." " Here," he adds, " the phallus 
was a consecrated symbol, which led to the grossest 
obscenities." The " Magians " who formed part of the 
retinue of Nebuchadnezzar, would, we are told, " take 
their place as astrologers, star-gazers, and monthly 
prognosticators." The Zoroastrians are still termed 
" Fire Worshippers " and ** Idolators " ; but the Parsees 
(or modern Persians) stoutly affirm that they neither 
worship Fire nor Idols. Dosabhoy Framjee, a recent 
writer, says the Parsees " acknowledge but One God, 
eternal (without beginning or end) and omnipresent ; 
without form, shape, or colour." Their Scriptures 
are, he says, based on three injunctions, namely, 
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" Purity of Speech ; Purity of Action, and Purity of 
Thought." "God is the Emblem of (essence, or 
emblematized by) glory, refulgence, and light"; hence, 
when praying the Parsee turns to the sun, or to fire — 
" Light being the truest symbol of God, the Cause of 
light." As the sun is the most perfect fire, emitting the 
most perfect light, he prays specially towards that 
luminary. Darkness, he says, they look upon as "the 
symbol of the Evil one." He denies that they worship 
the *' Element" or the "Luminary" (Fire or Sun) and 
asserts that what the Parsee worships is, solely, " the 
Almighty God, Fountain of light ; the One God, the 
Creator." Granted that the foregoing statement may 
be a truthful exposition of the faith of the modern 
Zoroastrian, Idolatry was, unquestionably, the religion 
inculcated during the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. 
Moreover, we know that in those times. Polygamy, 
Incest, and the employment of eunuchs as the custo- 
dians of "wives," were national customs sanctioned 
by the priests. The evil influence exercised by the 
Magi over the moral-conduct of the Persians is clearly 
shown in the "Book of Esther."* When appealed to by 
the King (Ahasuerus)f to say what should be done 
" unto the queen Vashti according to the law," because 
she had presumed to disobey the drunken command of 
her husband to shew herself to his male guests at a pub- 
lic banquet — a command contrary to the law of Persia 
— the Magi counselled the king to banish Vashti from 
his presence for ever, and to " give her royal estate to 
another." But the subsequent advice given by them 
to the king, as to the mode of making choice of a 
successor to the divorced queen, is a sufficient indication 



* See also Josephus, 

t Artaxerxes, or more probably Xerxes. 
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of the utter disregard of the feelings of women, and the 
degradation to which they were subjected in ancient 
Persia. 

By what race of men that portion of Asia now 
known as India was first peopled is a problem which, 
in all probabiIit}% will never be solved The first 
Biblical mention of India occurs in the Book of Esther; 
but the India there referred to meant only the coun- 
tries that lay around the river Indus, and did not 
include the peninsula of Hindustan. That Hindu 
civilization dates from a verj- remote period of the 
World s historj* cannot reasonably be denied. But, 
unless we disregard the chronologj" founded on our 
Bible; the Hindu annals of ancient India must be 
viewed as mere fable. For, according to Ussher's 
" Chronologia sacra,** the still recei\-ed chronology of 
the Bible, the date of the Flood was 234S RC, while 
the Hindu era (Cali-Yuga^ of that awt'ul cataclysm 
dates from 3101 (or 310^^ RC. We, therefore, find 
Hindu Historians narrating ewnts happening during 
the reigns of drastics which, if not fabulous, must 
have existed ages botore our postHiiluvian history 
begins. Some writers hv^U the opinion that India was 
first occupied by the do^viuUnts of Canaan. " Cursed 
be Canaan ; a serwtnt vnI^ .<e^^^Ant:f5 shall he be unto his 
brethren '' ; if the Hindus l>c tnily the posterity of the 
fourth son of Ham. the cutv^ of Noah has certainly 
dung to the race. CvM^xt^ttv! .successively, as we know, 
by the Persians, the Tataw*. the Moguls, and, in modern 
times by the Porlus^ic^ bVnch and English, the un- 
fortunate alx^ri^^nalt vM^ India have but rarely been free 
from the >\-^kc of tho tvMvis^icr, The native historians 
give, howc\-cr, a \vr\- dirtorent account of the origin of 
their nation. AcvvivliiUJ tx> the Indian Records the 
Hindus are derived ^fiv^w the seven Rishis or peni- 
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tents, whose exemplary virtues elevated them to a 
residence in the stars."* The " Rishis," says the Abb^ 
Dubois,-(* were the seven sons of Japheth whose poste- 
rity spread from the vicinity of Mount Caucasus over 
the whole of ancient India. 

Unlike Buddhism, Confucianism, Islamism, and 
other Eastern faiths, the Hindu theology cannot be 
traced to any particular personage as its founder. Dr. 
Oliver is of opinion that the primitive people wor- 
shipped the true God until they were conquered by the 
Cuthites, by whom " the diluvian Mysteries were intro- 
duced, with all the horrible rites and disgusting super- 
stitions " belonging to them. Later on the system of 
divine worship, he says, became "divided into two dis- 
cordant Sects; the one mild and benevolent, addressed 
to Vishnu, the other, which proclaimed the superiority 
of Siva, was a system of terror and penance, barbarity 
and blood." The religion of the ancient Hindus 
assigned a separate god to every object in nature, 
hence their Pantheon is said to have contained no less 
than three hundred and thirty millions of deities. 
The chief deity was the tri-une "Brahma — Vishnu — 
Siva,"J (the " Creator — Preserver — Destroyer.") The 
unity of the godhead was inculcated, and Brahma was 
designated " the great God, the great omnipotent and 
omniscient One ; the greatest in the world ; the Lord, 
&c. &c. &c." But Faber says it is a question whether 
Brahma was held to be the true God, or an emanation 
personifying Adam and Noah, the creative power or 
parent of mankind. While holding many of the 



* Dr. G. Oliver. f Descrip. of India. 

% When the Sun rises in the east, he is Brahma ; when he gains his 
meridian in the south, he is Siva ; and when he sets in the west, he is 
Vishnu. (Asiat, Res,^ vol. v. p. 254.) 
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doctrines taught by the Old and New Testaments, 
the Hindu system embraced that of metempsychosis, 
or the passage of the soul of man after death into the 
body of some dumb animal. 

The earliest reliable records known of Indian cus- 
toms show that the people were already divided into 
Castes. Of these there were four great divisions, 
namely ; Brahmins, Khatry, Bhyse, and Sodera, each 
of which was divided into minor castes. Every Hindu 
who did not belong to one of those castes was termed 
a Pariah, or outcast. The Pariahs were in fact natives 
who, for some breach of the laws regulating the duties 
of the caste to which they belonged, had been deprived 
of their privileges, and such deprivation extended to 
their descendants. The ranks of the various castes, 
high and low, were settled in accordance with the rules 
laid down in the Vedas, or Sacred Books. The 
Brahmins were the priests and the " chiefs of all 
created things"; the Khatry were the military; the 
Bhyse were the farmers and traders ; and the Sodera 
the servants and artizans. So minutely in the Vedas 
were the duties and occupation of every Hindu 
prescribed, from birth to death, that no profession, art, 
nor station of any individual was left unassigned to its 
proper caste and rank therein. Out of the position so 
assigned no person was allowed to step, nor was it 
permitted to any one to perform any office or to do 
any act not clearly defined as pertaining to such 
position. The penalty for disobedience was deprivation 
of caste. Such was the law in ancient India, and such 
is the absurd system that obtains among the Hindus 
to this present day.* The whole of this elaborate 

* The Rev. W. Tennant, writing in 1804 {Indian Recreations)^ says : 
** the same trade has been perpetuated in the same families for many 
generations"; also that he '*was able to enumerate upwards of one 
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structure of Caste — and, I may add, the Brahminical 
laws also — appears to be a system gradually devised 
during the earlier stages of civilization, whereby the 
few keener-witted were enabled to become the masters 
of the duller-minded multitude. Referring to the 
Vedas, or the Hindu Scriptures, (of which there 
are four), Dr. Draper writes : * " they are of different 
periods, and of various authorship, internal evidence 
seeming to indicate that if the later were composed by 
priests, the earlier were the production of military 
chieftains. They answer to a state of society advanced 
from the nomad to the municipal condition." In the 
earlier phase of its existence the conceptions of Vedaism 
were, according to Dr. Draper, of a much more elevated 
character than they became later on, especially after 
the introduction of the Institutes of Menu. The 
essential principles of that " code of civil and religious 
laws, written about the ninth century before Christ," 
follow the Vedas. But, says Dr. Draper, they afford, 
in their " imperious regulations," " a sufficient proof of 
the great development and paramount power to which 
the priesthood had now attained, . . . their morality 
is discreditable." 

The 9th Book of the Institutes of Menu is largely 
devoted to the treatment of women. From that book 
we may, therefore, form some notion of the condition 
of Women in ancient India. Women, it is affirmed 

hundred different ranks of men in Calcutta alone, none of whom could 
marry out of their own rank, nor associate with any person belonging to 
any other rank or caste." Strange to say, the servile, or Sodera, caste 
remain perfectly content with their lowly lot. No doubt they rely im- 
plicitly on what they are told by the Brahmins, namely, that they "are 
only placed in this world on their trial " ; or that they ** are expiating sins 
committed by them in a former state of existence." 

•J. W. Draper, M.D., &c.. The Intellectual development of Europe^ 
Chapter ill, 63. 
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therein^ are "naturally vicious and unfaithful, and 
must be kept under strict surveillance." Being unfit 
for self-dependence they must be kept under the 
protection, successively, of their fathers, their husbands, 
and their sons. When left without such protector, she 
must place herself under the protection of the Rajah. 
" Women have no business with the text of the Vedas ; 
this is fully settled ; therefore, having no knowledge of 
the expiatory texts, sinful woman must be as false 
as falsehood itself. This is a fixed Law." A husband, 
it says, may cane his wife as he would his son ; but 
he must take care not to strike her on the head 
or any "noble part of the body." Polygamy is 
permitted ; but a widow must not re-marry, and she is 
enjoined to become a suttee) that is to allow herself to 
be burnt on the funeral pile of her dead husband, or to 
immolate herself in some other approved way, and 
thereby give proof of her respect for the departed one. 
The " Institutes " do not, however, deprive women of 
every crumb of comfort or happiness — "if good they 
may attain future bliss, by joining their husbpinds in 
heaven."! ! I will only add that, as Polygamy could 
not long survive without it. Slavery was one of the 
institutions of the ancient Hindus. 

The " Celestial Empire," in Eastern Asia, is said to 
contain nearly one half of the human race ; yet its 
earliest history is lost in the mists of Time. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese annals their nation was in existence 
80,000 to 100,000 years B.C. ; they date, however, their 
first cycle from the year 2,700 B.C. No distinct or 
reliable history has been handed down to us of an 
earlier date than about the end of the seventh century 
B.C. It is, however, asserted that the language now 
spoken in China is essentially the same as was in use 
no less than 3,000 years ago ; its modifications during 
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that immense stretch of time having been few and 
unimportant. In fact, those writers who assert the 
great antiquity of Chinese civilization affirm that 
many of the most notable inventions and discoveries 
of modern times were known in China even thirty cen- 
turies ago ! According to some writers, the empire of 
China was founded by Fuh-he (or Fo-hi),* a philosopher, 
who, it has been computed from Chinese records lived 
3>30O years B.C. ! Coming down, however, to times 
when more reliable history begins, we find that Budd- 
hism first began to make progress among the Chinese 
about 800 years B.C.-(* " Buddhism," we are told by 
Mr. J. F. Clarke, " is a revolt from Brahminism. . . . 
It recognizes the finite and not the infinite." " By an 
inevitable necessity," says Dr. Draper, " Vedaism must 

pass onward to Buddhism If the Buddhist 

admit the existence of God, it is not as a Creator, for 
matter is equally eternal," and " also is endued with 
intelligence and consciousness. . . . The fundamental 
principal of Buddhism is that there is a supreme 

power, but no Supreme Being It asserts an 

impelling power in the universe, a self-existent and 
plastic principle, but not a self-existent, an eternal, a 
personal God." Buddhism appears to resemble the 
religion of the Hindus in many essential particulars ; 
more especially in the doctrine of the Transmigration 
of the Soul and of Quietism. That creed does not, 
however, divide the people into Castes, and its Priests 
are not a hereditary caste, but are drawn from all 
classes of society. Its founder, Arddha-Chiddi (who 
subsequently altered his name to Gotama), was an 



• Supposed to be the Patriarch Noah, 

t Some writers say that the religion of Fo, the form of Buddhism 
existing in China, was introduced there about a.d. 68-81. 
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Indian Prince, born near Nepaul. Becoming wearied 
with the pleasures of the world, he abandoned his 
court, and, in order to study philosophy, he turned 
anchorite. The result of Arddha Chiddi's " profound 
meditations " has affected the lives of an incalculable 
number of millions of people. "Buddha" — which is 
the Sanscrit for "The intelligent one" — "is a man 
who has passed through innumerable transmigrations, 
till by means of exemplary virtue he has reached the 
Lordship of the Universe."* Buddhism inculcates 
morality, but teaches that the highest aim of man is to 
attain Nirwana, an unknown and an indescribable 
place, where the soul will finally obtain absolute rest. 
The followers of Arddha-Chiddi (or Buddha) at first 
made considerable progress in India ; but, having 
excited the jealousy of the Brahmins, they were driven 
out of that country. The exiles then carried the new 
religion into Ceylon, Thibet, Tartary, China, Japan, 
Siam, Burmah, and elsewhere, and in all those coun- 
tries Buddhism is still the dominant religion. 

Now, what may we imagine the treatment of Women 
to have been by men whose chief aspiration was the 
attainment of "Nirwana" — "the end of successive 
existences ; that space which has no relation to matter, 
or space, or time ; to which the departing flame of the 
extinguished taper has gone. It is the supreme end, 
Nonentity ."f As the primitive Buddhist had no God 
nor any belief in the future existence of the soul in 
another world : " Of what concern to him were parents, 
wife, children, friends, country, so long as he attained 
' Nirwana.' " ! J It would have been strange indeed had 
the followers of Gotama multiplied exceedingly while 
adhering rigidly to the doctrines he taught. We may 

• J. F. Clarke. t Draper. % Ibid, 
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conclude, therefore, that it was in order to propagate 
the faith that it became necessary to appeal to the 
superstitions, hopes, and fears of the multitude. For 
it was not long before Buddhism began to be overlaid 
with popular fables (such as the miraculous conception 
of Mahamia, the mother of Buddha), legends, and 
miracles. To such additions to the conceptions of 
Gotama, to the introduction of a huge monastic 
system for the maintenance and spread of the religion, 
and, above all, to the added doctrine of a heavenly 
paradise for the good, and a hell of flames and torments 
for the wicked, the wonderful expansion of Buddhism 
may be attributed. The fear of punishment after 
death must have had a restraining influence on the 
evil passions of the men ; hence we need not feel sur- 
prised when we find that the Buddhists are credited 
with a better usage of Women than prevailed among 
other ancient Orientals. The fact that Polygamy was 
tolerated, if not inculcated, by the Buddhist system, 
is quite sufficient, however, to indicate the unrighteous 
treatment of Chinese women by the followers of 
Buddha. 

I have written thus lengthily on Buddhism because 
that system still remains, in substance, the faith of 
more than two-fifths of the human race ; its followers 
outnumbering, in fact, those of all other known religions 
combined. 

The teaching of Confucius, who was born 551 years 
B.C.* — although a system of morals of high purity, 
inculcating family affection, and strongly opposed to 
tyranny, whether political or social — was but little 
better calculated to promote a righteous behaviour of 
the people than that of Gotama. As it held out no 

* Some writers say 500 to 400 years B.c. 
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prospect of a future judgment on man's actions during 
lifetime, and did not admit the existence of a personal 
God — what was there in it to restrain sensual indul- 
gcncies, cruelty to woman when she ceased to please, 
or the selHsh disregard of infant life ? According to 
Mr. Meadows, the Confucian system is still in China 
" the philosophy of the learned "; while Buddhism and 
Tao-ism* are the religions of the multitude. 

* Tao-iim «dd» to (he doctrines of modem Buddhiim, a belief in ft 
lupenulunl woild, migic, ind tbe like. 
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Chapter hi. 

TITHE ancient history of Greece may be divided 
^ I ^ into two great periods, the Mythical and the 
"^ Historical. By the time the history of the 
M5rthical period was first attempted to be 
written, the true traditions of the several states of the 
four great divisions* of the nation had become so 
obscured by the addition of legends and fables, that 
the historian no doubt found it necessary to employ 
mere speculations as well, in order to make his narra- 
tive appear coherent. Hence what passes for the 
history of Greece previous to the first Olympiad {y/S 
B.C.) is, in its greater part, little more than fiction. 
The most reasonable supposition is that the real 
autochthones (aboriginals) of Greece were a rude race of 
hunters and fishers, and believers in sorcery, who, after 
successive invasions of their country, were ultimately 
displaced by Asiatic hordes; and that the invaders 
were the various tribes to whom the ancient writers 
gave the general name of Pelasgi (or Pelasgians). 
When in secure possession of the lands, the new 
comers are supposed to have followed agricultural and 
pastoral occupations ; but the best established fact con- 
cerning them is that they were habitually engaged in 
piracy and in piratical incursions, and were, in con- 
sequence, the constant dread of their neighbours and 
of all mariners. The Pelasgi appear to have lived 
under the Patriarchal system, and their religion, 
although involving human sacrifices, is said to have 

* lonianS) Dorians, Achaeans and iEolians. 
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been a simple form of worship of a few divinities who 
were believed to preside over the several pursuits and 
enterprises of the people. After an occupancy lasting 
some hundreds of years, the Pelasgi were, in their turn, 
compelled to yield possession of the lands they had 
occupied to a still more vigorous and warlike, although 
no more highly civilized, people — the Hellenes. The 
national pride of the later Greeks led them to maintain 
that the Hellenic race had a distinct origin from that 
of the Pelasgi ; a close investigation of their leading 
characteristics, has, however, strengthened the opinion 
that the two peoples were of kindred race. But to 
whatever branch of the human family the Hellenic race 
may have belonged, the Hellenes were, undeniably, 
the most remarkable people of whom we have any 
knowledge. Not only were they the pioneers of 
European civilization, but the degree of perfection to 
which they carried the cultivation of intellect and taste 
excites, even at the present time, the wonder of all 
who are conversant with their works. To the ancient 
Greeks we are indebted for many of the noblest works 
in science, in philosophy, in poetry, and in oratory ; 
and, also, for the most beautiful, nay, sublime concep- 
tions embodied in works of art Our admiration for 
the extraordinary mental development, artistic skill, 
and ardent patriotism of the ancient Greeks must not, 
however, blind us to their immoralities and wicked- 
nesses. 

A hasty survey of Greek mythology will suffice to 
indicate how women were rated, and what was their 
probable treatment by the Greeks from the time that 
the Hellenes succeeded the Pelasgi in the Peloponnesus 
(about 1 550-1 300 B.C.) down to the conquest of Greece 
by Mummius, when it became a Roman province 
(147-146 B.C.) For, although it is alleged by Bulwer 
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that the Greeks "while retaining the faith that the 
deities had visited the earth, did not implicitly believe 
the fables which degraded them with our weaknesses 
and vices," such higher view of their mythology must 
have been limited to the highly educated and intelli- 
gent few among the people. It may also be true that 
the people were commonly taught by the Priests "not 
to emulate the intrigues of Zeus (Jovis), or the homi- 
cides of Mars "; but such injunctions would make very 
slight impressions on the minds of the multitude, more 
especially the soldiery and sea-rovers. The licentious- 
ness and other immoralities imputed to the gods, even 
in the Homeric poems and in the Theogony of Hesiod, 
had, in fact — as was but natural in those times of 
almost constant warfare and invasions — immensely 
more imitators than the virtues of the gods had fol- 
lowers.* Diodorus tells us that " the gods will only ac- 
cept the offerings of the just and humane, and will reject 
the offerings of the wicked ";^— but, we may ask, what 
was wickedness in the eyes of the multitude in his 

* As the epic poems attributed to Homer formed the basis of Greek 
literature, the relation of the origin of the deities, and the actions of the 
chief personages mentioned in connection with the Trojan War, throw a 
strong light on the morality of the ancient Greeks. **H^l^ne, fille de 
Tyndare, roi de Lac^d^mone" — (Helen was only the putative daughter 
of Tyndareus, her real father was Zeus) — "etait la plus belle femme de 
son si^cle ; mais d'ailleurs sans honneur et sans vertu, et d'une vie toute 

pleine de mauvaises aventures Elle avait d^j^ ^te enlev^e par 

Th^see ; mais on crut bonnement, sur sa parole, qu'elle etait sortie de 
cette affaire sans y laisser son pucelage. Cependant, il n'en ^tait rien : 
Thes^e ne I'avait rendue qu'apr^s s*en ^tre si bien servi, qu*il lui avait 
fait un enfant — (Iphigenia) — dont elle accoucha chez sa soeur. La chose 
demeura cach^e, parce que cette soeur fit passer Penfant pour le sien. . . 
Les d^r^glemens ignominieux de sa vie n'empech^rent pas qu'on ne lui 
rendlt les honneurs divins apr^s sa mort, et qu'on ne lui attribuit des 
miracles." The many adulteries of that lovely daughter of Zeus and 
Leda have been sought to be defended on the plea that Helen was con- 
strained by the Gods. But, let us hear what is said of Aphrodite (Venus) 
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days ? Granted that there were two mythologies ; one 
poetical, and the other ruling actual life ; that the 
intrigues of the gods were poetical imaginings only, 
and that the people were really taught to venerate the 
deities for their virtues — what was the outcome ? 

Let us, however, first glance at the "poetical" 
mythology of the Greeks. Here we find the deities to 
be merely idealised human beings, having human 
inclinations and human failings ; they are represented 
as being always bent on the pursuit of their own 
pleasures, or engaged in deadly strife among them- 
selves. They interfere in worldly affairs only when 
prompted so to do by caprice or passion. As to 
" ruling the world," when do they ever make a revela- 
tion to man as a guide to his salvation, or for his moral 
conduct ? Without a Bible, Kurdn, Avesta, or even a 
Vedas, to teach him morality, either out of veneration 
for his Creator or from fear of punishment after death ; 
what was there to restrain the ancient Greek when 
giving reign to evil passions } Had he not the exam- 
ples set him by his deities, and was not he himself (for 
such was the definition of both by Heraclites) ''a 
mortal god " and they but " immortal men "? There 
was, indeed, in the poetical mythology nothing what- 
ever to inculcate morality and goodwill among men. 
The generation of the gods was carried on without 



who has been charged by the poets with instigating Helen to be so grossly 
unfaithful : — "lis pr^tendent que Tyndare oublia V^nus dans un sacrifice 
qu*il oflfrit k tous les dieux, et qu'en punition de ce m^pris, V^nus fit en 
sorte que les filles de ce prince fussent bigames, trigames, et d&ertrices 
de leurs maris." Dictionnaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle. 
Tome 7, HiUne. (Paris, 1820.) But the immoralities of Helene and 
of Aphrodite are surpassed by those of the King of Olympus (Zeus), 
who, according to the Orphic theogony, violated even his own daughter, 
Persephone, by whom he was the father of the horned child Zagreus 
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the slightest r^jard to consanguinity or decency. 
Like his prototype, Osiris — Zeus (after devouring his 
first wife, Metis, in the first month of her pr^^ancy) 
marries his sister Hera, but also has sexual intercourse 
with his other sister, Demeter, and with several other 
goddesses, all of whom bear him children. Not content 
with his well-stocked hardm in Olympus, Zeus descends 
occasionally to earth in order to seek out and ravish 
the loveliest and the noblest women, whether virgins 
or wives, then in existence. But Zeus was not the 
only deity who disregarded the barriers of blood 
relationship and the chastity of wives in his carnal 
pleasures, while most of the goddesses were also 
grossly unchaste. Then, again, what were the social 
manners of the deities when in 01)niipus? As de- 
scribed in the Homeric and other poems, their actions 
are often undignified, coarse, and even brutal Both 
gods and goddesses eat, drink, sleep, tell lies, quarrel 
and fight just like ordinary mortals. Notwithstanding 
the surpassing beauty of Hera, and the fact that she 
had borne him three children, Zeus, "the father of gods 
and men,*' met her chidings, for his many infidelities, 
by savage blows ; " once he even hung her up in the 
clouds, with her hands chained, and with two anvils 
suspended from her feet" But Hera, we are told, was 
not the equal of Zeus ; she was simply the wife and 
sister of the " supreme deity," and therefore bound to 
obey him unconditionally. 

Such was the Poetical mythology of the Greeks ; 
and, with some modifications and additions — more 
especially the worship of the Unknown God — such 
was the popular religion, even down to the hour when 
St. Paul " stood in the midst of Mars* Hill, and said, 
' Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious/ 
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Now let us view the "Intellectual age" of Greece, 
inaugurated by the Ionic philosopher Thales (about 
600 years B.c), and which includes the brilliant epoch 
of the government of Pericles. The names of the 
philosophers, poets, historians, sculptors, and other 
famous personages, who adorned that which is also 
termed the " Golden age " of Greece are " household- 
words " with us even now. What, then, was the social 
life and treatment of Women from the early growth to 
the decadence of Greek ascendancy in Philosophy and 
in the Arts and Sciences ? 

The Pelasgi for centuries after they took possession 
of Greece were ferocious buccaneers, who retained by 
force the women they captured. The Hellenes, while 
panting for their own freedom, forced their female- 
captives to fulfil the double office of concubine and 
slave. For, not only was such slavery sanctioned by 
the Legislature, but it had the authority of the Priests. 
Women were bought and sold like cattle, either for 
labour, or for lust ; " the accomplished musician, or the 
beautiful virgin, was an article of taste, or a victim of 
passion." 

Athens has been styled " The type of Greek intel- 
lectual culture "; " the grand emporium of polite learn- 
ing"; and by Milton. 

"the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence; native to famous Wits 
Or hospitable." 

Yet that great culture did not awaken the minds of 
the Athenians to the injustice of Slavery ; an institution 
that existed throughout the Greek states. " L'horrible 
plaie de V esclavage se laisse apercevoir i travers le 
manteau pompeux dans lequel se drape Tantiquit^. 
II y avait dans I'Attique trois cent cinquante mille 
esclaves contre vingt mille citoyens : proportion d6- 
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mesur^e, et que nous voudrions croire fausse pour V 
honneur de rhumanit6, si les raisonnements oppos^ 
avaient la moindre valeur; . . . 'Etats libres qui 
tenaient sous le joug six fois autant d'indig^nes vaincus 
ou d'esclaves achates qu* ils renfermaient de citoyens!"* 
That iniquitous system, moreover, extended to their 
own people. For, according to the Athenian law, a 
creditor could seize the person of any insolvent, and 
sell him as a slave. As a son or daughter was fre- 
quently offered as a subtitute for the parent, we may 
imagine how readily the substitute would be accepted 
when the child offered was a beautiful or accomplished 
young virgin.-f" The institution of Marriage among the 
people of Attica is commonly ascribed to Cecrops, the 
mythic founder of Athens ; the intercourse of the 
sexes having, it is said, had previously no sacred or 
legal bounds. But, what was the position of the Attic 
wife, overshadowed as she was by her husband's " fair 
friends,*' the Hetaerae } From the writings of that grand 
old orator, Demosthenes, we learn that the Greeks 
took wives simply in order that their household affairs 
should be under responsible management, and that 
they might ensure for themselves legitimate offspring; 
while the Hetaerae, who were carefully educated in 
every accomplishment and art calculated to fascinate 
men, were the husband's " solace and delight." The 
wife, to whose care the " house and honour" of her 

* Histoire UniverseUe^ par Cesar Canto. Paris, 1862. 

t Solon is said to have abolished this cmel law, and to have caused 
debtors sold into foreign bondage to be restored to their homes. During 
the administration of Pericles, a worse law, however, was enacted. It 
was decreed that the rights of citizenship should be limited to persons 
both of whose parents were Athenians; and under that law nearly 5,000 
people, who had until then been looked upon as citizens, were sold as 
slaves for claiming a share in a present of com made by Psammetichus for 
distribution among the Athenian people. 

B 
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husband were entrusted, under severe penalties for any 
breach of that trust, was systematically neglected by 
her spouse. While the husband was listening with 
rapture to the sprightly conversation or enchanting 
music of his " fair friends," or fondly caressing them, 
the wife had the companionship only of her female 
slaves or of dumb animals,the careof herinfant children, 
and the worry of house expenses and household re- 
quirements, with only the monotonous recreation 
afforded by her tapestry frame and knitting needles. 
And the " fair friend,'* what of her } Did the beauty of 
her face, the perfect symmetry of her form, her many 
accomplishments, her ready wit and brilliant sallies, 
her eager desire to captivate or please, — did all those 
attractions ensure for her lasting regard, or bare justice 
from those to whom she was compelled to minister i 
The Hetaerae had no legal rights ; they were slaves or 
the children of slaves ; their position was so degraded 
that their children even disowned them ; and when 
they grew old, or had ceased to charm, they frequently 
sank quickly from a life of luxury and gaiety into 
penury and utter disregard. Few of the Hetaerae were 
as gifted as Aspasia, but fewer found such constant 
admirers as Pericles. 

No trace of the sentiment of love is to be found 
in the old Greek literature nor in the Homeric poems. 
For although Greek women were not subjected to such 
insulting restraints, nor treated so slightingly as were 
women in Eastern lands, in no part of ancient Greece 
were they ever regarded by man with true affection, 
and seldom even with respect. What passes for love 
is the ardent desire to gain, by force if necessary, 
bodily possession of a woman endowed with great 
physical charms, never the desire to win her affection. 
"Une femme^ devenue prisonni^re, passait dans les 
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bras du vainqueur, qui la rendait m^re quelque-fois, 
et Tabandonnait h, quelque compagnon de servitude. 
Le passage le plus touchant pour les affections 
domestiques que possMe Tantiquit^ les adieux 
d'Hector k Andromaque, n*exprime presque d'autre 
tendresse que celle de ce h^ros pour son fils; il 
n*est 6mu que par rapport a lui."* As for the con- 
jugal honour of the husband, the forcible abduction or 
violation of his wife was viewed simply as an offence 
against the law relating to property. When Vulcan 
surprised Venus and Mars, and witnessed his own dis- 
honour, he merely retained them captives, and exposed 
them to the merriment of the inhabitants of Olympus, 
with the view to get back the gifts with which he had 
bought from Jupiter (Zeus) the daughter who had thus 
proved unfaithful to conjugal rights. The outraged 
feelings, in such cases, of the Attic wife were, therefore, 
of little moment to her husband ; it was the unlawful 
interference with his property that he resented, and for 
which he demanded compensation. 

Although the people of the several independent 
states which constituted the ancient Hellas spoke the 
same language, had a common religion, and claimed 
identity of descent, there was no political union among 
them.f On the contrary, the rivalry among the leading 
states led to almost constant sanguinary internecine 



• Cesar Cantu. loc. cit. ante. 

t Neither the iEtolian league nor the Achaean league ever had for its 
object the coalition of the whole of the Greek states for mutual protec- 
tion or for the common good. The rivalry of the two leagues, on the 
contrary, arrayed Greeks against Greeks in sanguinary struggles for 
supremacy, each party pursuing the suicidal policy of calling in the aid 
of the foreigner. Moreover, there was no steady cohesion among the 
states forming either of the leagues ; selfish aims and the want of a com- 
mon patriotism frequently leading single states to withdraw from the 
adlianoe, and eren to join the opposite party. 

E 2 
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strife for the mastery, even down to the time when 
Hellas fell under the dominion of the Romans. In 
the earlier history of Hellas, the Achaeans and ^Eolians 
figure as the most powerful states ; but at the close of 
the mythical period we find the Dorians and lonians 
in possession of the greatest political power. One of 
the chief events in the mythical history of Greece is 
the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, poetically termed 
the "Return of the Heracleidae." That incident is 
said by Thucydides to have occurred about 80 years 
after the conclusion of the Trojan war (1104 B.C.). 
At the time of the Dorian invasion the Peloponnesus 
was divided into three states, Argolis, Laconica and 
Messenia, and that division appears to have been 
maintained by the conquerors. Until the power of 
Argos began to decline, Sparta, the capital of Laconica 
(or Lacedaemon), was the second only in importance 
among the three Dorian states. The ultimate supremacy 
of Sparta is attributed to its adoption of and rigid ad- 
herence to the laws of Lycurgus. When that great 
legislator flourished is doubtful, various dates being 
assigned (from 1104 to jjS B.C.), and, in fact, a great 
deal of what is said of him is by no means trustworthy. 
The institutions ascribed to Lycurgus had for their 
object the conversion of the whole of the Spartan 
citizens into a united band of highly-trained and most 
intrepid warriors. A severe military organisation of 
their tribe was no doubt necessary for the safety of the 
small body of Spartan adventurers when first establish- 
ing themselves among the hostile Achaeans, whose lands 
they had seized ; but the long-continued devotion of 
the whole of the people to warlike exercises as their 
chief duty in life had a brutalizing effect on their 
feelings. Inhuman as the Spartans were in the treat- 
ment of a vanquished foe, their want of ordinary 
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humanity was equally conspicuous in the training of 
their children, of both sexes. The chief aims of a Spar- 
tan father in the education of his daughter were to 
develop her muscular strength to the uttermost and to 
make her fleet of foot, in order that she might be able 
to fight vigorously and run swiftly, and to render her 
capable of bearing robust children ; while the law com- 
pelled every young girl to practise the severe athletic 
exercises that were prescribed for young men. Instead 
of being taught maidenly modesty, the Spartan girl 
when in the streets or public places, had to appear half 
naked, and when wrestling in the theatres, marching in 
the public processions, or joining in the public dances, 
she had to strip off every article of clothing. Every 
spark of tender sentiment betwixt the young of the 
opposite sexes having been suppressed from early child- 
hood, the Spartan husband could have had no true 
affection for his wife.* He spent but little time in her 
company, and dined daily at the public tables from 
which women were rigidly excluded. Indeed, it was 
a disgrace in Spartan eyes for a recently-married man 
to be even seen in the company of his bride ; hence he 
had to visit her by stealth. Moreover, when the sup- 
posed exigences of the state required it, a wife was 
compelled to admit other men to the privilege of a 
husband. Plutarch tells us that Spartan husbands 
were permitted to lend their wives to each other, while 
Polybius says it was a "time honored custom ** in that 
country for three or four brothers to share one wife ; — 
so that adultery was not considered as a crime in 

* Marriage by capture was symbolised in Sparta. Bishop Thirlwall, 
in \i\% History of Greece f speaking of Spartan customs, says : ** The bride 
was considered as a prize to be gained by courage and address, and was 
always supposed to be carried off from the parental roof by force or 
stratagem." 
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Sparta. The Spartans did not tolerate the presence 
of courtesans, but they have been accused of the 
practice of grosser immoralities, resorted to in order 
to check natural affections ;* as the interpretation, 
however, of the passage admits of quite another mean- 
ing, it is not just to bring such charge against them. The 
effect of the unnatural training of women is shown in 
many of the sayings attributed to Spartan women, 
most of which are cited to show the insensibility of the 
mother to the bereavement of her children. One of 
such sayings will suffice — a mother rushes out to 
intercept a courier : " * What news.*.? — 'Your five sons 
have all perished.* — That is not what I asked of you ; 
is the victory ours.*? — *Yes.* — 'Let us run to give 
thanks to the gods.* " 

Trained to endure without wincing the most severe 
pain in his own body, to the suppression of grief for the 
loss of child or friend when slain in combat, and to 
repress any tender feeling for the gentler sex, what must 
the conduct of the Spartan master have been towards 
his slave? The Helots were the field labourers, artizans, 
and household servants who supplied all the physical 
wants of their masters and mistresses. The meanest 
Spartan was as a noble in the land, and while enjoying 
the fruit of the incessant labour of the Helot, he looked 
down upon him with the greatest contempt, affecting 
to fear pollution from merely brushing against him 
while passing. Yet the Helot in blood and race was 
the equal of his master ; he was not a negro, but a 
fellow Greek who had been dispossessed of his land by 
the invader, in fact an Achaean ! He was not the actual 
property of the man he served, but belonged to the 
State, by which he was leased to his nominal owner. 

• C^sar Cantu. 
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Moreover, in times of war the Helot was compelled to 
share the dangers of the Spartans, his only reward being 
a share of any plunder taken from the enemy. The 
following passage from Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece will show how utterly dead to all feelings of 
humanity the Spartans were in their treatment of their 
unfortunate fellow Hellenes: "but there can be no doubt 
that the account of the famous Crypteia is, in the main, 
correct. It consisted in this : a commission was given 
every year to select a number of young Spartans to 
range the country in certain directions, secretly armed 
with daggers, for the purpose of assassinating those 
Helots, wherever they might be found, who by eminent 
qualities of body or mind had excited the jealousy or 
fear of the government." What then must have been 
the condition of the female Helot ? Bitterly sad indeed 
must have been the lot of the naturally chaste or in- 
telligent Helot girl amid such cold-blooded, ruthless 
tyrants. Compelled to submit to the embraces of men 
who not only treated her with undisguised contempt 
but murdered her kinsmen, and forced to labour hard 
for the plainest of food and raiment, what pleasure had 
she in life ? 

Divested of the glamour created by the relation of 
his warlike exploits, l^eroic fortitude, and local patriot- 
ism, — what is there to admire in the character of the 
ancient Spartan } That he knew how to die for the 
honor of his tribe was written in the blood spilled at 
Thermopylae. But the modern soldier, without having 
passed through the severe disciplinary training to which 
the Spartan was subjected from childhood, has ex- 
hibited equal, nay greater fortitude in the presence of 
certain death ; witness, as one instance, the calm 
heroism and self sacrifice of the British troops on 
board the fast-sinking "Birkenhead" ! The Spartan was 
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for those whose hVes had been less pure, there is a 
second birth under the form of a woman." If that 
were really the belief of Plato, what must have been 
his conduct towards the women with whom he came 
into contact ? How could he possibly treat with be- 
coming respect even the most virtuous of his female 
acquaintances, seeing that he held the opinion that she 
was possibly the embodiment of the regenerate soul of 
some man who had lived an impure life ? Every good 
citizen has during the last decade been shocked by 
the frightful doctrines of, and horrible outrages com- 
mitted by the Parisian Communists and the Russian 
Nihilists. Let us, for the sake of comparison, read 
what Draper says concerning the Republic that Plato 
sought to establish in Sicily. "In carrying his 
ethical conception into practice, Plato insists that the 
State is everything, and that what is in opposition to 
it ought to be destroyed. He denies the right of 
property ; strikes at the existence of family, pressing 
his doctrine to such an extreme as to consider women 
as public property, to be used for the purposes of 

the state ; he teaches that religion must be 

absolutely subjected to the politician ; that children 

do not belong to their parents, but to the state 

He recommends the exposure *' — that is the murder 
— *'of deformed and sickly infants,* and requires 
every citizen to be initiated into every species of false- 
hood and fraud." Dr. Draper closes his criticism of 
'* that wild and visionary scheme " by saying : " In our 
time extravagant social plans have been proposed, and 
some have been attempted ; but we have witnessed 

* By the Spartan system every citizen, from his birth, belonged to the 
state. In virtue of that institution, the state ordained that every sickly 
or deformed infant was to be exposed in a glen of mount Taygetus, or 
thrown from its rocks. 
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man's own uncontrolled action. Self-sacrifice, or the 
practice of a morality that lessens the pleasures of life, 
is sheer stupidity. As there is no future existence of 
the soul, every one ought to get out of the life he has 
every pleasure it can possibly afford. Music and the 
arts are to be encouraged because they add to the 
pleasures of life. As for science, there is no necessity 
for its culture beyond what it effects in proving the 
absurdity of all religious teaching, and in dispelling 
the superstitious fears of the multitude. Such are the 
doctrines inculcated by Epicurus ; doctrines the most 
detestable that the imagination could possibly con- 
ceive. What do they teach? Is it not that man 
should practise the most wicked selfishness ; that he 
may lie, steal, dissemble, practise every species of 
fraud, give full vent to carnal lust, abuse the confi- 
dence of his best friend, and even betray his country, 
provided that he feel certain of escaping detection ? 
No wonder that the Epicureans soon became notorious 
for their gross self-indulgence and general immorality; 
the highest aim of any of the sect being to sink into 
Oriental "quietism," or a complete insensibility to 
everything passing around them. 

The obscene ceremonies that polluted the Eleusinian 
and Bacchic mysteries, the orgies, (or frantic nocturnal 
revels in honour of Bacchus — Dionysus — ), and the 
worship of Priapus, had, undoubtedly, a most per- 
nicious effect on the modesty and chastity of Greek 
women. But the doctrines I have just attempted to 
describe must have made the women brought under 
their influence still more depraved. Moreover, the 
Epicurean debauchee would take peculiar delight in 
corrupting the mind and defiling the chastity of an 
innocent girl or virtuous wife, and when he had 
accomplished his object would cast her off, utterly 
r^ardless of what might become of her. 
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Turning to thc^ «^rtHio^l rtooounti^ of ih^ origin 
€^n<l rt?*c of iho Uon\f\ns wc {\\\\\ ih^t tho \li?*liii*l of 
which AlhA=^l,onga \Vf\M iho ho^il quf^itoi?* \va« thru 
known rtM l.rtlium. Thc^ fiir^l kihnvn inhrthiUnt,i of 
Ihrtt ivgion woi^ rt nulc moo Cf\llril ihc Su nil. Hut, U 
wrt?* not uulil the people whom thetorrk?* termc<l the 
Abongines* Cf\n\e ilown with liiv^iHiihle foive (wmx 
the height?* of the Apennines, rtn<l diove the Sio\ilt be- 
foi^ them, thrtt rtuy rtlten\plM at civihVation weit* nmile* 
When the Aborigines were \\K\\\y settled in theeountiy 
(\\\{\ hrtd built ?*eveml town^they weiT? reinfoived by a 
colony who rtrrived by «ef\, And who weir typifieil by 
the Urtme of their lerttler, a mylhieal king UAmed 
Sfttunuirt. Lrtleron a colony fhuu AiVA^Iirt wa?* mhled 
to the popuUtion, And wtill Utei' the 'ri-oJAU hem 
/lCneAj4, rtCCon\prtnied by nmny of hi?4 comUryn^en, 
i^ought An AMyhmi in hrtti\un» *1\nert?< wam well 
feceived by the king, who gAve him hi?* daughter 
Lrtvinirt in n^rtni^ge, rtud in hei' honour /MneAs Urtu^ed 
the city he then fountled l,rtvini\im» On the death of 
hi« frtther*--in-lrtw, /Isnerts because king And ?*ole nder v)f 
the Aborigine?* And rh^JAUM in l.Atium. It mu?*t be 
i*Aid, however, Umt ther-e i?* no hi?4toncAl evidence thAt 
^CneAM ever j^ettled in ltAly» The SAbini (or SAbinen) 
w^ere one of the n^ost Ancient of the VArio\iM tiibes who 
InhAbited centml ItAly, And wei^ connected in mce 
with the Un\biiAnM, OpicAUM, And other?*, vvho?*G 
lAng\iAge And »t?ligion showed they weit? Akin to the 
Greckst The SAbine?* Are dej^cribed a?* a homely, 
virtuou?*, And religion?* people. Such i?* the Account 
given by cArly writer?* of the origin of tlmt ndghty 
UAtion who?*e iron grip wam «oon to be felt Almost 
thmughout the Ancient world, And whose Iaws still 

lM\d«N, AUd hsii A l^tikuUlr f^^ 
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pervade the statute-books of all the most enlightened 
of modern nations. 

According to the mythic narrative Rome was 
governed by a succession of kings, the first of whom 
was Romulus. Mr. Newman is of opinion that 
Romulus is to Rome "what the name of Pharaoh 
is to ancient Egypt, a gathering up into one name 
of the kings and captains who, through the whole 
period, exercised government there." The rude and 
warlike period described as the reign of Romulus 
covered, probably, the whole of the first stage of 
Roman history; that is from the first settlement 
of the Alban colonists to their complete amalga- 
mation with the Sabines. Romulus, at the end of his 
earthly career, was (so the legend goes), during a 
hurricane and an eclipse, carried up to heaven by 
Mars, his father. The next stage of development was 
one of peace and material progress, poetically narrated 
as the reign of Numa Pompilius. During the reign of 
Romulus it was agreed that the future kings of Rome 
should be alternately a Sabine and a Roman. Under 
that agreement Numa, a Sabine, was elected king one 
year after the death of Romulus. The new monarch 
displayed great wisdom in the government of the 
people, having introddced many beneficial changes in, 
and additions to, the laws. Numa was also the author 
of the whole of the religious rites and ceremonies of 
the Romans, and he was, therefore, held in great 
veneration by the people until Paganism ceased to be 
their national form of religion. At the beginning of 
his career, Numa attracted the notice and won the 
love of the goddess Egeria, " to whom he was married 
in the grove of the Camenae," and the wisdom he dis- 
played in his kingly rule he owed to his inspiration by 
that goddess. Such is the legendary account of the 
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reigns of the first and second kings of Rome. After 
the death of Numa came TuUus Hostilius, when, says 
Niebuhr, " a kind of history begins, that is, events are 
related which must be taken in general as historical, 
though in the light in which they are presented to us 
they are not historical." Five other kings are named 
after TuUus ; the whole, from the commencement of 
the kingly form of government, being seven ; but the 
entire chronology of the kingly period is fictitious, the 
number and names, even, of the kings being untrust- 
worthy. The last of the kings, Tarquinius Superbus, 
undoubtedly a real personage, by his great military 
successes and diplomatic cunning raised Rome to a 
dominant position among the surrounding states. But 
the name of that monarch is far more associated in our 
minds with his many acts of wanton cruelty and his 
tyrannical government, than with his military achieve- 
ments. The cause of the downfal of Tarquinius, and 
of the destruction of the Roman monarchy — the rape 
of Lucretia — is one of the best known and most 
touching narratives in Roman history. Yet, although 
there does not exist any valid reason for disbelieving 
that Sextus Tarquinius did commit the outrage im- 
puted to him on the wife of Tarquinius CoUatinus, "the 
whole of the subsequent events, by which the story 

acquired individuality, are," says Niebuhr, "of 

no historical value." In justification of that opinion it 
needs only to be pointed out that every material 
record relating to the history of the 122 years the 
Republic had then been in existence, utterly perished 
in the general conflagration when the Gauls destroyed 
the city of Rome. It is sufficient for my purpose, 
however, that the general outline of Roman history, 
from the banishment of Tarquinius,* is admitted to be 

* * * The history of the Roman constitution back to the time of the kings 
was quite complete These accounts, when carefully examined, 
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reliable, and that the most notable events related in 
the poetical legends dating from the accession of 
Tullus Ilostih'us, although often greatly distorted in 
their recital, had some basis of truth. 

Down to the time when Rome was emerging from 
its infancy, the most highly civilized and most powerful 
nation in Italy was the Etrusci, or Etruscans, whom the 
Greeks styled indifferently the Tyrseni, or the Tyrrheni. 
The dominions of that remarkable people, although 
greatly curtailed a little later on, then extended from 
the Alps as far south as Vesuvius, including the plain 
of Lombardy and considerable portions of central and 
western Italy. The kingdom of Latium was indeed 
quite hemmed in by the Etruscan power. Hence it 
has been reasonably concluded that the Alban Romans 
derived their polytheistic notions and ceremonies 
and such social laws as they established from the 
Etruscans. The Sabincs, according to Dr. Mommsen, 
were closely related in language, in ritual, and in 
manners and customs with the Latins (or people of 
Latium). If such were the case, when the Sabines 
who captured the Alban strongholds on the Capitoline 
Hill had united themselves with the vanquished Albans, 
so as to form with them a single state, the institutions 
of Rome would not have been affected in any sensible 
degree. But, we are told by Mr. Newman that the 
amalgamation of the two peoples "gave to Rome an 
entirely new stamp, from Sabine religion and Sabine 
political institutions." We may, however, I think, take 

agree 80 perfectly with all historical facts, are so free from anything 
which miglit appear doubtful, and are so consistent with one another, 
that the results of my investigations must lead to the conviction, that we 
are able trace the history of the Roman constitution back to the 
beginning of the commonwealth as accurately as one can wish, and even 
more perfectly than the history of many portions of the middle ages." 
Niebuhr. 
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it that no important changes in either religion or law 
were adopted by the Romans until they were brought 
into close contact with the Greeks. In process of 
time the Latins (or Albans) — who, from the time of 
their fusion with their conquerors, were always the 
larger element of the state — so far outgrew the Sabines 
as to acquire predominance. Before their fusion with 
the Albans, the Sabino-Romans had lived under the 
Patriarchal system, and it .was not until a late period 
of the history of ancient Rome that the old Sabine 
customs were abandoned, or rather greatly modified. 
We learn, however, that during the reign of Tarquin, 
about 500 B.C., while the Sabine religion predominated, 
the Sabine mode of marriage was not the rule ; the 
Latin (or Alban) practice being the most general. 
Under the Patriarchal system the Sabine husband had 
absolute power over the lives of his wife and children. 
A notable instance of the claim to such power is 
afforded by the declaration of the father of Horatius. 
Condemned to die, by the two judges who tried him, 
for the cruel murder of his sister, Horatius appealed 
against the sentence, when his father declared that 
"had he himself not approved the deed, he would 
have punished it by his paternal power of life and 
death." 

Speaking of the institution of Marriage, Merivale 
says : " Neither the history nor literature of Rome can 
be understood without clear ideas upon this branch of 
her social economy. All nations have agreed in 
investing marriage with a religious sanction ; but 
religion and policy were closely connected through 
every phase of the social life of the Romans, and in 
none more closely than in this."* I will therefore 

* History of the Romans under the Empire^ by Charles Merivale, 
B.D., London, 1865. F 
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attempt to describe the various modes by which the 
ancient Romans became united as husband and wife. 
Those modes may be divided into two classes ; matri' 
monium j'ustumf or perfect m2irr\3igc; and matrimonium 
non juste contractiim^ or marriage that was not perfect in 
law. The legal forms of marriage were three, namely: 
Confarreatio, Coemptio, and Usus. Confarreatio was 
the old Sabine mode ; it was an essentially religious 
ceremony, performed with great solemnity and pomp, 
and one held in great sanctity. By that form the bride 
was given " into the hand " (conventio in manum) of 
her bridegroom ; whereby she passed entirely out of 
her own family into that of her spouse, and fell into 
the condition of his daughter. Whatever property she 
had before marriage, or might afterwards inherit, 
became the absolute possession of her husband, just as 
her body was absolutely his. " Every husband, mar- 
ried with Sabine ceremonies, possessed the same power 
over the life of his wife, as a father over that of his 
child ;"* he could bring her for trial before himself, and 
he alone — or, at a later period, with the concurrence 
of her nearest relation — could sentence her to death ! 
As her position in her husband's family was merely 
that of his adopted daughter, when her husband died 
she did not inherit a greater share of his property than 
what might fall to one of her own daughters.. More- 
over, unless a husband directed otherwise in his will, 
his widow fell under the guardianship of his next of 
kin. Until the passing of the Lex Canuleia (445 B.C.) 
— which authorized marriages between Patricians and 
Plebeians — matrimonium justum was strictly limited to 
members of the Patrician order. It could only be used 
when both bride and bridegroom were possessed of the 

* F. W. Newman. 
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patrician auspices, and each of them therefore entitled 
to connubium — the right to enter into a lawful marris^e, 
mairimonium justum, could, however, be entered into 
without the Sabine conventio in manum, as that cove- 
nant was rarely ever entered into by the Latins. But 
whether married with or without the manus (giving 
"into the hand"), the husband, when he had entered 
into matrimoniumjustumy had the legal right to correct 
or punish his wife. According to the religious form of 
marriage practised by the Sabines, the ceremony was 
only possible with the conventio in manum. But when 
the manners of the people grew lax, and religion was 
much less regarded — especially under the Empire — ^the 
repugnance of the people to enter into the stricter form 
of marriage led to the discontinuance of the conventio 
in manuniy except by the Priesthood. When connu- 
bium was possessed by one only of a couple entering 
the married state — as in the case of a union between 
a Roman and a foreigner, of a citizen with a woman 
of a lower social grade than his own, or, before the 
enactment of the Canuleian law, of a patrician with a 
plebeian — the parties could only enter into Matri- 
monium non justum (uxor injusta). Such ceremony 
although not valid jure gentium,^ was legally binding 
on the parties ; but it did not give the husband equal 
power over the body and property of his wife to that 
conferred upon him by the jusice nuptice^ as it lacked 
the patria potestas;^ and the manus. The bride did 
not pass out of the hand of her father, who, if so 
determined, could recall her, and even dispose of her 
again in wedlock to another man. Coemptio and 
Usus were the civil forms of wedlock, but they did not 

* According to the law of nations. 

t The l^al power of a father over his child. 

F a 
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constitute marriage in the strict Roman sense of the 
word. 

Coemptio was a contract between a man and woman 
which no doubt symbolised the primitive mode of 
effecting marriage. It consisted in a mock sale of the 
parties, by which the wife was freed from the tutela 
legitimUy^ and the family sacra.^ Coemptio brought 
the woman in manum viriy (in the hand of her 
husband,) but it did not effect marriage. 

Usus was a "free marriage," or a mere agreement 
to live together as husband and wife. But if the 
cohabitation was carried on without any break during 
an entire year the manus was constituted.J 

It will thus be seen that each of the three stricter 
forms by which a man and woman. became husband 
and wife — Confarreation, Coemption, and Use — gave 
the husband absolute ownership of his wife, just as if 
he had bought her, and she was in manum mancipi- 
umque mariti\ but by Confarreation alone the bride 
ceased entirely to be a member of her parents' family, 
and she fell in manum virL Confarreation was always 
the sole privilege of the Patrician order, as even after 
the passing of the Canuleian law it could not be 
effected between a plebeian and a plebeian, nor in 

* Lawful guardianship. 

t The private religious rites of a family. 

J "A marriage made with the sacred auspices is called connubiumy or 
nuptice Ugitimay and the wife is a justa uxor ; but a marriage valid in 
law, yet deficient in ceremonial sanctity, is designated only as matri- 
monium, and the wife is oddly czWeAinjusta uxor (an ill^timate wife? )." 
Begal Rome^ by F. W. Newman. *• The modes in which such a marriage 
might be contracted were three : Confarreation, a simple but solemn 
ceremony; Coemption, a symbolical representation of the primitive 
usage of bargain and sale ; and Use, a remnant of the rude state of 
society, when it was first thought expedient to hallow by an honourable 
title the faithful cohabitation of a definite period. " History of the Romans 
under the Empire^ by Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D. 1865. 
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what were termed mixed. marriages. Later on, say. 
after the Punic wars, Matrimonium jusium without 
conventio in manum almost entirely superseded the 
"inconvenient" Sabine ceremony. Besides the two 
classes of Matrimonium I have described, there was 
the institution called Concubinatus, Concubinatus was 
primarily a mere living together for sexual intercourse 
by two persons, neither of whom had connubium and 
who could not therefore marry. In the case of a man 
who preferred to have two mistresses rather than one 
wife, no disgrace attached to him if he followed that 
course. Nor was there any legal restriction or social 
impropriety in a married man keeping a mistress, 
provided she did not possess connubium. Grave- 
stones are yet to be seen in Italy bearing the inscrip- 
tion to the " beloved concubine," which shows that a 
kept mistress was a recognised member of ancient 
Roman society. Slaves could only live together as 
husband and wife in the form termed a contubernium. 
They were unable to marry, as marriage gave parental 
rights, while slaves had no right in, or control over 
their own children, who were the absolute and freely 
disposable property of their parents' owner. Indeed, 
the slave was not free to choose his mate, as the master, 
just as the breeder of cattle does, and having no higher 
object in view, usually made selection of the two.* 

In some respects Roman women were far better off 
than their Greek sisters. They were not confined to 
a gynoskonitisy but could move freely about the streets 
and public places ; nor were they excluded from the 
society of men, or from any of the public amusements. 

• The most exhaustive article that I have met with on Marriage 
among the Romans — and the one to which I am mainly indebted — is 
contained in the book entitled GalluSy by Professor A. W. Becker 
(transL), Ix>ndon, 1866. 
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Apart from the freedom from restraint on their move- 
ments, their position in society was, however, as 
unenviable as even that of an Athenian woman. Let 
us hear what Merivale says on the subject* Referring 
to the subject of marriage, he says : " Its object was 
not to chasten the affections and purify the appetites 
of man, but to replenish the curies and centuries, to 
maintain the service of the national temples, to recruit 
the legions and establish Roman garrisons in conquered 
lands. The marriage therefore of Caius and Caia, of 
a Roman with a Roman, was a far higher and holier 
matter, in the view of their priests and legislators, than 
the union of a Roman with a foreigner, of aliens with 
aliens, or of slaves with slaves." I have already 
described the regulations by which it was sought to 
preserve the purity of descent of the Roman race. 
The enormous development of Roman dominion com- 
pelled a gradually increasing relaxation of those 
regulations. "The dictates of nature, reinforced by 
the observation of foreign examples, had long rebelled 
in this matter against the tyrannical prescriptions of a 
barbarous antiquity. After the eastern conquests of 
the Republic it became impossible to maintain the race 
in its state of social isolation. In his winter quarters 
at Athens, Samos, or Ephesus, the rude husbandman 
of Alba or the Volscian hills was dazzled by the 
fascinations of women whose accomplishments fatally 
eclipsed the homely virtues of the Latin and Sabine • 
matrons. To form legitimate connexions with these 
foreign charmers was forbidden him by the harsh 
institutions of a Servius or a Numa ; while his ideas 
were so narrowed and debased by bad laws, that he 

* The several extracts which follow are taken from Merivale's History 
of the Romans under the Empire, 
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never dreamt of raising his own countrywomen by- 
education to the level of their superior attractions. 
Gravely impressing on his wife and daughters that to 
sing and dance, to cultivate the knowledge of languages, 
to exercise the taste and understanding, was the busi- 
ness of the hired courtesan, it was to the courtesan 
that he repaired himself for the solace of his own 
lighter hours. The Hetaerae of Greece had been driven 
to the voluptuous courts of Asia by the impoverish- 
ment, and perhaps the declining refinement of their 
native entertainers. They were now invited to the 
great western capital of wealth and luxury, where they 
shared with viler objects the admiration of the Roman 
nobles." That it became quite a common practice 
among the unmarried for a man to take as his paramour 
one of these foreign charmers, rather than submit to 
the unnatural restrictions placed by the law on his 
entering into lawful marriage, cannot be wondered at 
The spread of the practice of concubinage had, how- 
ever, a most disastrous effect on the morals of the 
people. The licentiousness and the sensual carouses 
it gave rise to, the neglect by married men of wife and 
children, and the necessity to provide the means to 
gratify the "object of a transient appetite," who "sought 
to indemnify herself by venal repacity for actual con- 
tempt and anticipated desertion" — all those evils 
brought their own punishment. " The results of this 
vicious indulgence were more depraving than the vice 
itself The unmarried Roman, thus cohabiting with a 
freedwoman or slave, became the father of a bastard 
brood, against whom the gates of the city ^ were shut. 
His pride was wounded in the tenderest part; his 
loyalty to the commonwealth was shaken. He chose 
rather to abandon the wretched offspring of his amours, 
than to breed them up as a reproach to himself, and 
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see them sink below the rank in which their father 

was born By the renunciation of marriage, 

which it became the fashion to avow and boast, public 
confidence was shaken to its centre. On the other 
hand, the women themselves, insulted by the neglect 
of the other sex, and exasperated at the inferiority 
of their position, revenged themselves by holding 
the institution of legitimate marriage with almost 
equal aversion. They were indignant at the ser- 
vitude to which it bound them, the state of depend- 
ence and legal incapacity in which it kept them ; for it 
left them without rights, and without the enjoyment 
of their own property : it reduced them to the status 
of mere children, or rather transferred them from the 
power of their parent to that of their husband. They 
continued through life, in spite of the mockery of 
respect with which the laws surrounded them, things 
rather than persons ; things that could be sold, trans- 
ferred backwards and forwards, from one master to 
another, for the sake of their dowry or even their 
powers of child-bearing. For the smallest fault the 
wife might be placed on trial before her husband, or if 
he were more than usually considerate in judging upon 
his own case, before a council of her relations. She 
might be beaten with rods, even to death itself, for 
adultery or any other heinous crime ; while she might 
suffer divorce from the merest caprice, and simply for 
the loss of her youth and beauty." 

The fatal growth of immorality in the social life of 
the Romans — fatal because of its direct agency in 
hastening, if not in producing, the dismemberment of 
the empire — cannot excite any wonder when we con- 
sider the causes to which that growth was due. I 
need cite three only of those causes, namely : (i) the 
grossly impure orgies added to their religious rites ; 
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(2) the encouragement of the debasing institution of 
slavery ; (3) the legal license of the odious practice of 
infanticide. 

The earlier mythology of the Romans was, no doubt, 
derived from the same sources whence the Greeks ob- 
tained their primitive religious belief It is question- 
able, however, whether the religious observances of the 
Romans before they were brought into close inter- 
course with the Greeks were stained with the abomin- 
able sins practised during the military ascendancy of 
the nation. With reference to the Mysteries, Dr. 
Oliver says : ** The rites passed however, with all their 
contaminations, from Greece to Rome, and remained 
a lasting stain to the empire long after the establish- 
ment of Christianity. At length the bold and frequent 
censures of the Christian fathers roused the people to 
a sense of shame ; — by a public edict the excesses 
sanctioned by the mysteries were restrained within 
more decent bounds ; and soon afterwards they were 
altogether suppressed under heavy penalties." 

The slaves of the Romans were acquired by capture, 
as prisoners of war ; by purchase or barter ; and by 
breeding.* Kidnapping of free men for employment 
on remote farms, where but little chance of escape or 
communication with friends was afforded the captive, 
was also frequently practised. Unlike the Greeks 
the Romans did not make a practice of hiring out their 
slaves, but kept them employed in their own houses or 
on their farms. As in Greece, an insolvent could be 
sold for the benefit of his creditors, but, as the law for- 
bad a Roman to hold a Roman as his slave, the sale 



* The children of ContubernaUs, or of slaves living in contubemium, 
were called vema^ and were the saleable property of the owner of their 
parents. 
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had to be efifected abroad. That law did not, however, 
extend to other Italians, many of whom were enslaved 
by their Roman neighbors. The greater portion of 
the slaves, and by far the better educated and hand- 
somer ones, were obtained from Asia. The more 
intelligent of those Asiatics were employed by their 
masters as physicians, writers, readers, musicians, 
cooks, and in other superior offices. The ruder and 
uncouth races, such as the ancient Britons, were 
mostly sent to distant farms, while a few were em- 
ployed as janitors, being chained to the doors, like 
dogs, to prevent them from leaving their posts. The 
sale of slaves was ordinarily carried on openly in the 
market-places. Both sexes were first stripped, and 
then placed on a stone bench or wooden scaffold. 
Round the neck of each was hung a tablet on which 
was inscribed the wearer's name and capabilities, and 
also corporeal blemishes and known vices. TheprcBco^ 
or auctioneer, made each "lot" show off his or her 
points ; just as the modern auctioneer at a horse-sale 
has every animal " trotted-out," to show it's paces. 
Only the commoner sorts of slaves (mancipia viliora) 
were, however, sold in the open market. The superior 
and more costly " article " was offered for sale by pri- 
vate contract, and shown in booths, shops, or taverns. 
The indignity to which the superior class of slave was 
subjected was but little less, as he or she was shown 
quite naked, and the young Roman "dandy" made a 
point of going the round of these private sales closely 
inspecting and touching every wretched girl thus ex- 
posed for his approval. In order to whet the appetites 
of customers the auctioneer would, it is related, 
often kiss and fondle the girl exposed for sale, simply 
in order to rouse her, and bring the blush to her cheeks. 
The treatment of slaves by the Romans is said to have 
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been far harsher, and generally more cruel, than that 
of the Greeks. The Roman was, personally, the 
absolute owner of his slave, and, says Professor Becker, 
" he could practise the most cruel barbarities on him, 
or even kill him with impunity." On the other hand 
the Roman could, by a simple act, free his slave, and 
in later times this became a common practice; the 
freedman becoming the " client " of his former owner. 
Under the Republic no freedman could marry with a 
citizen, but under the empire that restriction was 
eventually removed. The practice of giving freedom 
to a slave was not however, at any time, encouraged 
by the government, as even in the reign of Augustus 
a duty of five per cent, was levied on the enfranchise- 
ment as well as on the sale of a slave. 

No greater social crime, nor, perhaps, greater political 
folly that any nation could be guilty of exceeds the 
ancient custom of recognising the practice of infanti- 
cide. Yet the polity of the Romans licensed the prac- 
tice of the exposure of infants. " Solon enjoined it, 
and even the gentle Plutarch approved of it ; and if it 
is rarely noticed in books, it is, perhaps, only because 
it was too common to remark upon. Nor can there be 
any doubt that, under these circumstances, exposure 
would befall ^^ female far more commonly than the 

male infants Dion tells us that Augustus allowed 

the Roman citizens below the rank of senators to 
intermarry with freedwomen, for this very reason, be- 
cause the females of ingenuous birth were not numerous 
enough to mate them. . . . The fact that women bore no 
distinctive praenomen, is terribly significant. It seems 
to show how few daughters in a family were reared."* 

In pursuing their career of conquest and in main- 

* Merivale. 
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taining their dominion over the conquered, the system 
of the Romans was the most pitiless ever resorted to 
by any nation. On the battle-field women and children 
shared the fate of the vanquished defenders of their 
country, being either ruthlessly slaughtered or carried off 
to Rome to undergo the horrors of slavery. Such was 
the dread of the treatment of captives by the Romans, 
that the inhabitants of Numantia set fire to their city 
and threw their wives, their children, and themselves 
into the flames, and the Caledonians and others slew 
their wives and children, rather than they should fall 
into the hands of the unfeeling conqueror. Utterly 
regardless of the ties of kindred and of home, the 
younger and stronger men of subject nations were 
forced to enter the legions of their conquerors, not 
only for service in distant lands, but to fight against 
their own countrymen. A terrible retribution, how- 
ever, came at last. The canker of Slavery, and the 
voluptuousness of the higher ranks of society, brought 
on a general decay of energy. Agriculture and 
commerce languished, the public treasury showed a 
growing depletion, and the subject nations rose in 
revolt. The once proud and independent Roman 
citizen, weighed down by an ever-increasing load of 
taxation, and subjected to a growing and ultimately 
horrible tyranny in the laws, sank into the condition 
of a serf, or worse. " Dejection took possession of men's 
souls ; and a deadly inertia seized the whole social 
body. The people lay down on the ground in weari- 
ness and despair, as the beast of burden lies down 

under blows and refuses to rise They desired but 

death, or at least social death and the invasion of the 
barbarians. 'They call for the enemy,' say the authors 
of the time, * and long for captivity ! ' "* 

• M. Michelet. 
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ITT HAT the earliest inhabitants of Europe (North of 
J I ^ the Alps) were savages of even a lower type, and 
-^ were more ignorant of the simplest arts, than the 
rudest race of men now existing, it would be folly 
to deny. The Biblicist asserts that Europe was first 
peopled by the descendants of Japheth, the second son 
of Nocih. If that were the case, the civilization of his 
forefathers was utterly forgotten by the Troglodyte 
(cave-man). The implements of the Palaeolithic period, 
or First Stone Age — which are ordinarily found in 
river-drift gravel-beds and loam, ("loess,'*) in conjunc- 
tion with bones of extinct animals, such as the 
mammoth* — prove, conclusively, that even western 
Europe was inhabited by man at a time much more 
remote than that ordinarily assigned to the Flood ; 
while the absence of metals and pottery, and of polish 
on the rude instruments of stone are equally convincing 
proofs of his extreme ignorance of art in that age. The 
polished stone (and flint) axes, daggers, arrow-heads 
chisels, &c., the hand-made pottery, and the tissues of 
flax, found in the Danish shell-mounds, ("Kitchen- 
middens,") in the Swiss and other Lake villages, and 
in the wide-spread tumuli, or burial mounds — all of 

* In addition to the famous works on Prehistoric Archaeology by our 
own countrymen, such as Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Prestwich, and Mr. J Evans, I would recommend the reader to peruse 
the very interesting work entitled The Primitive inhabitants of Scan. 
dinaviay by Sven Nilsson, edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
London 1868. 
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which are assigned to the Neolithic period, or later 
Stone Age — show a considerable advance in human 
intelligence. Not only do the implements of the 
Neolithic age show a marked improvement on those 
belonging to the Palaeolithic age, but abundant evidence 
has been adduced to prove that the climate and fauna 
of Europe (North of the Alps), had also undergone a 
great, and, as regards the necessities of man, most 
beneficial change. Whether the primitive inhabitants 
gradually emerged from the Troglodytic condition, or 
whether they became extinct, can only be conjectured. 
The most reasonable supposition is, I think, that the 
antiquities ascribed to the Neolithic age are the handi- 
work of much later colonists, probably from the slopes 
of the Himalayan mountains, who were possessed of 
superior mental endowments to the men of the First 
Stone Age. Archaeological science has not, however, 
been able to demonstrate conclusively whether primeval 
culture originated in Europe or in Asia, and the ques- 
tion is still a disputed one. 

The most striking difference betwixt the prehistoric 
culture of Europeans and that of Asiatics lies in the 
knowledge of the art of writing. " The earliest traces 
of art yet discovered," says Sir John Lubbock, " belong 

to the Stone Age They are of peculiar interest, 

both as being the earliest works known to us — older 
than any Egyptian statues, or any Assyrians monu- 
ments — and also because, though so ancient, they show 
really considerable skill." The massive walls of Norba 
and other remains of what is termed Cyclopean 
masonry are sufficient evidence of the advance made 
in architectural skill. Yet no monumental nor rock 
sculpture, no hieroglyph, symbol, nor any scratch or 
mark of the nature of writing on tomb, monument, or 
wall remains, and apparently was never attempted, to 
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tell us an3rthing of the history, or customs of either the 
primitive Celts or Teutons * In the absence of such 
written records we have to fall back on the relations, 
by no means trustworthy, of the ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, if we wish to know anything of the 
manners and customs of the great bulk of Europeans 
before their conversion to Christianity. 

Of the numerous Aryan, or Indo-European races 
which peopled transalpine Europe, the Celt and the 
Teuton are the most conspicuous in ancient history. 
According to Pausanias, the name Celt (or Keltaich) 
indicated men who dwelt in tents, and when the Celts 
ceased to lead a nomadic life they were called Gauls^ 
which signifies cultivators of the soil, or tilled land. 
The Gauls, we are told, were separated into tribes, and 
subdivided into clans, each of which had its chief, 
(Khlan-Kinnidhy) who acted as a judge and preserver 
of civil rights at home, and when engaged on warlike 



• The Rev. J. Logan and Colonel Vallancey, writing towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, asserted that traces of letters or of magic 
signs had been discerned on certain cromlechs, and other supposed 
Celtic monuments. But, so far as I have been able to learn, the rude 
drawings of animals, crescents, and interlaced trees described by those 
writers have not been recognised as hieroglyphs, or intelligible s)rmbols 
of any kind, by later and more learned antiquarians. If the Druids ever 
cut letters or symbols on such monuments, how is it that the stones of the 
stupendous circles of Stonehenge and Avebury (Abury), and of the 
colossal lines of Carnac bear no traces of ancient inscriptions ? We are 
told that the Druids considered everything pertaining to their mysteries 
much too sacred t^o appear in writing, and that the candidate for admis- 
sion to the priesthood had to commit to memory everything that he 
learned during initiation. The passage in the "Commentaries" where 
Caesar says, that although the Druids taught their pupils by memory 
alone, they made use of Greek characters in their private and public 
affairs, has led to some controversy. But it seems to be now generally 
admitted that the Druids used the Greek letters, or alphabet, simply to 
express their own language, and did not write in the Greek tongue, of 
which there is no evidence to show that they had any knowledge. 
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exploits took the title of Brenn, or generalissimo. The 
earliest notices we have of the manners and customs 
of those Europeans whom the writers term "barbarians" 
are contained in the writings of Herodotus, the " Father 
of History," who wrote about 450 B.C., of Aristotle 
(330 B.C.), and Polybius (160 B.C.). After those Greek 
writers, Julius Caesar, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus 
and other Roman and Greek historians and geogra- 
phers wrote their impressions, or related the fabulous 
narratives they had heard, concerning the religion, 
customs and manners of the inhabitants of Northern 
and Western Europe. 

The earliest specimens that still exist in Europe 
of the architectural skill of pre-historic man are the 
Cyclopean masonry of Greece and Italy, and the 
Cromlechs, notably of Britain and Gaul. Who the 
builders were of the huge constructions termed 
Cyclopean, at what period of time they lived, what 
was their religion, and under what form of govern- 
ment they were ruled, constitute a problem that no 
historian nor archaeologist has yet been able to solve 
indisputably. By the old Greek writers those works 
were ascribed to the Cyclops or Titans, a fabulous 
race of one-eyed giants, of whom Polyphemus was the 
chief, and who, according to Pliny, were the inventors 
of iron. The generally received conclusion however, 
is, that the so-called Titans were the people known as 
Pelasgians. The structures termed Cromlechs* are 
attributed to the Celts ; but as similar memorials or 



* Dolmen is the name given in France to the construction we term 
Cromlech. These monuments "consist of three to five stones, raised in 
the shape of a ring, with a large block on the top of them. They were 
erected in order to contain one corpse, which was always placed in a 
sitting posture, and beside it implements and weapons, which are always 
of flint." Sven Nilsson. 
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sepulchres have been found in India, Arabia, Africa, 
and other distant parts of the world, their history is by 
no means certain. Indeed one writer* has published 
a voluminous work endeavouring to show that the 
builders of all those stupendous works called Cyclo- 
pean, of Stonehenge, Abury and Carnac, of the Crom- 
lechs, and also of the Pyramids(!), were the Druids, 
who, he asserts, were " the priests of oriental colonies 
who emigrated from India " 

The value and interest of the remarks made by the 
early Greek and Roman writers on the state of civiliza- 
tion, religion, and customs of our forefathers (the Celts 
and Teutons) are materially lessened by their self- 
evident unreliability. Herodotus, for instance, '*had 
no distinct knowledge of the Germans as a separate 
race";f he wrote almost wholly from hearsay, sup- 
plying his want of facts by absurd fable. J Even the 

* The Celtic Druids, by Godfrey Higgins, Esq., London 1829. 

t PhiUp Smith, B.A. 

:!: So little was known of western Europe in the time of Herodotus 
that he could not describe the position of the British Isles, as the trade 
with them was then carried on exclusively via the straits of Gibraltar. 
Strabo, who wrote about 400 years after Herodotus, says : " The 
Cassiterides (tin islands) are ten in number and lie near each other in the 
ocean, towards the north from the haven of the Artabri. One of them 
is a desert, but the others are inhabited by men in black cloaks, clad in 
tunics reaching to their feet, and girt about the breast, walking with staves 
and bearded like goats. They subsist by their cattle, leading for the 
most part a wandering life : and having metals of tin and lead, these and 
skins they barter with the merchants for earthenware, salt and brazen 
vessels. Formerly the Phoenicians alone carried on this traffic from 
Gadeira (Cadiz) concealing the passage from everyone : when the Romans 
followed a certain ship-master, that they also might find the mart, the 
ship-master, from jealousy, purposely ran his vessel upon a shoal, and 
leading on those who followed him into the same fatal disaster, he him- 
self escaped on a fragment of his vessel, and received from the state the 
value of the cargo he had lost." History of the Ancient Britons, by the 
Kev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L, I^ondon 18^7. 

G 
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Commentaries of Caesar — notwithstanding that great 
writer's ** uncommon acuteness and observation, and 
great scientific acquirements"* — betray an imperfect 
knowledge of the people whose countries he invaded. 
That the Gauls (or Celts) who, as early as 390 B.C., 
captured and entirely destroyed Rome, who over-ran 
Macedonia twice (380 and 279 B.C.), and from thence, 
on the last expedition, invaded Greece and threatened 
the temple of Delphi ; that this powerful people were 
either barbarians, badly armed, or ill-disciplined is 
incredible. Nor can such estimate be reasonably 
formed of the Cimbri (a Teutonic race from Jutland), 
who, between the years 120 and 105 B.C., won, at least, 
three great victories over the Romans, the last of 
which cost the Romans, it is said, 80,000 men in slain 
alone. The woven, dyed, and embroidered garments ; 
the gold collars, chains, and other articles of jewellery 
worn by both the Gauls and Teutons ; and the orna- 
mentation, with the precious metals, of their iron 
swords and shields, &c., are proofs in themselves of 
a civilization but little less than that attained to, at 
the same time, by the Romans. Few modem writers 
will now admit that Caesar, when he first landed in 
Britain, had to deal only with tatooed and painted 
savages. In remote and secluded districts no doubt 
the people were then but little more than semi-savages, 
and Caesar, as well as other ancient writers, may have 
heard exaggerated stories of their barbarous mode of 
life. But the chiefs and their followers who so valor- 
ously resisted the most experienced and best armed 
troops then in the world, could have been no naked 
savages. As a sample of the hearsay accounts relat- 
ing to our forefathers to be found in the works of 

• Niebuhr, 
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ancient writers, I refer the reader to Strabo's remarks 
on lerne, given in the foot-note hereto ;* it is but fair 
to add, however, that Strabo does not vouch for the 
truth of the statement 

Concerning the origin and the primitive culture of 
that mighty race who, at the very outset of recorded 
European history, occupied nearly the whole of Central 
Europe, we know nothing beyond what has been ascer- 
tained by induction. That the Celtic tribes whom the 
ancients called Galli were the descendants of Asiatic 
hordes who migrated westward at a very distant period 
of time has, however, been established almost indis- 
putably. Their close affinity to the Italian and, in a 
minor degree, to the Hellenic races has, moreover, 
been clearly demonstrated. 

The primitive religion of the Gauls is supposed to 
have been a natural, or an unsystematized worship of 
material objects and the phenomena of nature. In 
process of time the old objects of worship became 
generalised, and geniuses, or deities, assigned to them, 
and also to the general powers of nature and attributes 
of the human soul. Hence, the old religion of the Gauls, 
when they were struggling against the yoke of the 
Romans, was not materially different, save in the names 
each gave to their deities, to the polytheism of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The religious system termed Druidism was, accord- 
ing to M. Michelet, introduced into Gaul by the Cymric 
a newly arrived Celtic tribe who settled in the centre 

* Strabo, who wrote 30-31 B.C., says of lerne (Ireland): "We have 
no certain information about this island, except that its inhabitants are 
wilder than the Britons, and very voracious: they are cannibals and hold 
it right to eat their fathers when they die: their customs as regards 
women affect publicity, nor is inc^t illegal among them.'' Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.CL, 

G 9 
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of France 631-587 B.C. That author borrowing his 
account, as he states, wholly from the work of M. 
Amed^e Thierry, a modern French historian, says : 
" The Druids taught that matter and spirit are eternal ; 
that the substance of the universe subsists unaltered 
through the perpetual variation of phenomena ; that 
these are under the alternate influence of fire and 
water ; and finally, the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
with which was connected the moral idea of rewards 
and punishment. They taught that the transmigration 
of the human soul into animals inferior to man, was a 
state of trial and of chastisement ; and even proclaimed 
another world, — a world of happiness, where the soul 
preserved its identity, its passions and its habits."* 
The system of Druidism in Britain according to Dr. 
Oliver "embraced every religious and philosophical 
pursuit which was then known in the island ; and had 
a further tendency to spread liberty, peace, and happi- 
ness among mankind. The rites bore an undoubted 
reference to the salvation of Noah and his seven com- 
panions in the ark ; and were celebrated first by the 
Pheryllt, who correspond with the Telchines, the 
Curetes, or the Idei Dactyli, of other nations.*' It may 
be well, however at this point to say there is no settled 
agreement of opinion as to the origin of Druidism, and 
that the nature of its rites is still a subject of contention. 
Many writers are, however, agreed that Druidism 
was first instituted in Hindustan. Others have at- 
tempted to show that the system was carried by 
Brahmins into Babylon, Persia and Syria, and was 
brought into Britain and Gaul by the Phoenicians. 
Several of the old Greek writers, (quoted by Mr. 
Faber, Dr. Oliver, M. Adolphe Pictet, and others,) 

* History of France^ byM. Michelet, translated by G. H, Smith, F.G.S, 
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in describing the rites and ceremonies practised by 
the Druids, either liken them to the Bacchic mysteries 
or to those of the Cabiri practised at Samothrace. 
" If," says M. Michelet (quoting Caesar, Strabo, Diony- 
sius and other ancient writers), "the religion of the 
Druids did not institute, it at least adopted and kept 
up the practice of human sacrifice. The priests plunged 
their knives above the diaphragm of the victim, and 
drew their prognostications from the positition in which 
he fell, the convulsions of his limbs, the abundance and 
colour of his blood. At times they crucified him on 
stakes within the temples, or shot him to death with 
darts and arrows. Frequently they reared a colossus 
of wicker-work or hay, and having filled it with living 
human beings, a priest threw into it a lighted torch, 
and the whole soon disappeared in eddies of fire and 
smoke."* Caesar, it is said, wrote his account of the 
practices of the Druids from what he saw and heard 
related in Gaul, and not from actual observation in 
Britain. It is very possible therefore that the foregoing 
recital of the fearful atrocities committed by the Druids 
may have had no better foundation, but they cannot 
be deemed altogether untruthful. Druidism, until 
stamped out by the sword, (during the reign of Nero),f 



* Women were affiliated to the Druidical order, both in Gaul and 
Britain, as magicians and prophetesses, but they did not enjoy its preroga- 
tives. ** One order of priestesses," says M. Michelet, quoting Pliny and 
Tacitus, "could unveil the future only to their polluters ; another was 
devoted to perpetual virginity; a thurd, although permitted to marry, 
was enjoined long periods of celibacy. Sometimes these females had to 
assist at nocturnal sacrifices, with their naked bodies dyed black, their 
hair dishevelled, and abandoning themselves to transports of frenzy." 

t When the Romans first invaded Gaul they met with but little opposi- 
tion from the Druids. But the execution, by Caesar, of Acco, the chief o^ 
the Senones and a supporter of Druidism, roused the anger of the priests, 
who, ever afterwards, stirred up the people to revolt against their con- 
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was for more than a hundred years a great obstacle to 
the complete pacification of Gaul and Britain by their 
Roman conquerors. Hence the terrible descriptions 
of the Druidical rites given by Lucan and other Roman 
writers may have been exaggerations due to the 
animosity felt towards a priesthood which was con- 
stantly fomenting revolt, and leading on the insurgents. 
Apart from the belief in magic, the chief cause of the 
horrible practice of human sacrifice, and the inculcation 
of the delusions of Astrology, Druidism appears to 
have had a far more elevating tendency than the 
Mythology of the Romans. For, besides teaching the 
eternity of the soul's existence, '*it upheld the character 
of its priesthood as mediators between earth and 
heaven : again, it made use of natural phenomena as 
means to elevate the mind to the comprehension of a 
first cause."* Druidism is, therefore, credited with hav- 
ing paved the way for the spread of Christianity. 
Most of the old Greek and Roman writers, when 



querors. Proscribed and persecuted by the orders of Augustus and his 
successors, the Druids were everywhere driven into remote and inacces- 
sible spots, their last asylum being the island of Anglesey. The capture 
of that island by Suetonius PauUinus, during the reign of Nero (A.D. 6i), 
gave the death-blow to Druidism. Every living being, says Michelet, 
that fell into the hands of Suetonius — Druids, priestesses and warriors- 
was ruthlessly slaughtered. Tacitus thus describes that terrible massacre: 
*' The shore of the island was lined with the hostile army, in which were 
women dressed in dark and dismal garments, with their hair streaming to 
the wind, bearing torches in their hands and running like furies up and 
down the ranks. Around stood the Druids, with hands spread to heaven, 

and uttering dreadful prayers and imprecations The troops of the 

enemy were completely defeated, and a garrison placed in the island, and 
the groves which had been consecrated to scenes of the most barbarons 
superstition were levelled with the ground. It had been the practice to 
sacrifice on the altars prisoners taken in war, and to divine the pleasures 
of their gods by inspecting human entrails.'' 

* Chas. Merivale, B.D. 
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describing the Gauls, characterize them as a restless, 

vain-glorious, and quarrelsome, but highly impression- 
able people, preferring war-like adventures, however 
distant the expedition, to steady industry. Hence, 
although the Druids are credited with having wrought 
a considerable improvement in the political organiza- 
tion of the numerous tribes and clans, and in the social 
manners of that nation, at no time was the authority 
of the Druids so fully recognized, nor so powerful, in 
Gaul as it was in Britain. In the treatment of their 
women the Gauls are accused of brutal sensuality. 
" Strabo, Dion, Solinus, and St Jerome, are agreed as 
to the licentiousness of Celtic manners ; O'Connor 
says that polygamy was permitted ; Derrick, that they 
exchanged wives once or twice a year; Campion, that 
they married for a year and a day."* Gallic woman, 
it is asserted, was " an object of pleasure and a mere 
toy of voluptuousness,*' "f* while her social position was 
but little higher than that of a slave. Among the 
many barbaric practices of which the Gauls are 
accused by ancient writers, we are told that they often 
feasted on human flesh. Referring to the Gallic inva- 
sion of Thrace and Macedonia, and the march thence 
against the "sacred rock of Delphi," Pausanias says 
(lib. X, 650), that "whenever the Gauls saw any infant 
either fatter or better nourished than usual, they 
drank its blood and feasted on its flesh." They are 
also accused of gross inhumanity to the prisoners they 
took in battle, as, like the Germans, they would fre- 
quently hurl both man and horse into deep and rapid 
rivers, and make prognostications from the manner in 
which the victims whirled down the stream. Polybrus, 
Plutarch, and other ancient writers, commend the 

• M. Michelet. f lifid. 
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Celtic women for their great chastity. But, if we may 
believe a passage in the Greek Anthology, Celtic 
husbands did not always place implicit trust in the 
constancy of their wives * Although Caesar says (lib. 
vi, cap. 1 3) that, throughout all Gaul, the commonality 
(which embraced all the people below the rank and 
dignity of a Druid or of a noble) "were held almost in 
the condition of slaves," there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the system of vassalage, to which he refers, 
entailed much fewer hardships, and was far less de- 
grading, than that of Greek or Roman slavery. With 
respect to the social customs of the Gauls, Caesar tells 
us (lib. vi, cap. xix): "To the portions they have 
received with their wives they add like sums out of 
their own estates, and the profits that may be derived 
from the use of such joint amounts are regularly put 
to the capital sums, the whole falling, ultimately, into 
possession of whichever shall have survived the other. 
The men have power of life and death over their wives 
as well as over their children ; and when a man of 
noble birth or high rank has died his kinsfolk assemble 
to inquire into the cause of his death, and if they sus- 
pect foul play they put his wife (or wives) to torture, 
after the manner of dealing with slaves, and if they 
find proof of guilt she dies tormented with fire and all 
other tortures that can be imagined." In describing 
the funeral rites, Caesar (in the same chapter) says: "it 
was the custom to place on the funeral pile of the dead 

* "The deity of the Rhine was supposed to watch over the conduct 
of wives; hence it was a custom among the Belg<B who occupied its 
banks, for a father when he suspected the paternity of his infant to 
place it on his buckler and commit it to the mercy of the stream. If 
the child floated safely the father's doubts were removed ; if it sank the 
suspicion was confirmed and he abandoned the infant to its fate." Gr: 
Anthology. 
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man all that he took delight in while he lived, not 
sparing living creatures ; and within a recent period 
only, it had been the custom, on the completion of the 
funeral rites, to bum with the body those among the 
deceased's clients or vassals who were most beloved by 
him." 

The picture, drawn by Caesar, of the barbarous state 
in which he found the Britons when he made his first 
descent on our island is now, with good reason, viewed 
as a gross misrepresentation, due, probably, to his 
chagrin at the failure of his attempt to bring the people 
under subjection. Book iv, chap. 20, tells us that Caesar, 
when contemplating the invasion of Britain, was 
" unable to gather from the merchants he called to- 
gether, from all parts, any information about either 
the island or its inhabitants," and when he was in the 
island he appears to have learned but little of the true 
state of its inhabitants. What he says respecting the 
inland inhabitants, who he tells us were the aborigi- 
nals of the island, was, no doubt, what he heard about 
them, not what he saw. We cannot indeed, as I have 
said already, place any great reliance on his allegations 
of barbarity in the manners and customs of the Celtic 
or Teutonic nations with whom he was at war. One of 
the charges which Caesar brings against the Britons, 
and one that may have been unwarranted, is the 
practice of ** Communal marriage." He says : " Ten 
or twelve men have their wives in common ; especially 
brothers living with brothers, and fathers with their 
sons ; but if there be any issue of such marriages 
the children in each case are considered to belong to 
him who took their mother to wife while she was a 
virgin" (lib. v, cap. 14). 

Whether the Teutonic races, to whom the Romans 
gave the general name of Germani (Germans), were 
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the first inhabitants of the countries they inhabited, 
or were of Eastern origin, cannot be positively deter- 
mined. The generally received opinion is that they 
were branches of the family to which the Celts be- 
longed, but that their immediate ancestors formed 
later waves of that ''human deluge" which, rolling 
westward from Asia, drove the earlier settlers out of 
the lands they had occupied. Nothing definite is re- 
lated of the Teutons until a fresh national migration 
in search of new settlements brought them into 
collision with the Romans. Flying, it is said, before 
an overflow of the Baltic, vast hordes of the Cimbri 
and Teutons made their way southward. They had 
already ravaged Illyria, and were rapidly approaching 
Italy when the Romans sought to arrest their progress. 
They were imprudently attacked at Noreia,* in Nori- 
cum (B.C. 113), by the consul C^ Papirius Carbo, who 
underwent a terrible defeat ; but instead of marching 
on Rome the victors turned aside into Gaul. Twelve 
years later the hitherto successful career of conquest 
of the allied Cimbri and Teutoni was brought to an 
end by the consul C. Marius, who utterly annihilated 
the Teutoni and Ambrones in the decisive battle 
fought near Aquae Sextiae (Aix, France), B.C. 102. A 
few months later the Cimbric hordes, who, having 
separated from the Teutons, had forced their way into 
Italy, were, also, almost entirely destroyed near 
Vercellae (Vercelli) by the legions of Marius and of 
the pro-consul Catulus. 

The war-like race known as the Cimbri, although 
inhabitants of Jutland (Chersonesus Cimbrica), and 
in alliance with the Teutonic are generally believed 

* *' Noreia (Neumarkfjy in Styria, the ancient capital of the Taurisci 
or Norici, in Noricum." W. Smith, LL.D. 
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to have been a Celtic people, and by most ancient 
writers they are termed Gauls. Plutarch, however, 
calls them Germans, and recent authorities maintain 
their German origin.* To whichever race they belong 
the manners and customs of the Teutons and the 
Cimbri appear to have been almost identical, and I 
have, therefore, coupled them together. 

Contrasting the manners and customs of the Ger- 
mans with those of the Gauls, Caesar says : ** The 
Germans differ much from these usages, for they have 
neither Druids to preside over sacred offices, nor do 
they pay great regard to sacrifices. They rank in the 
number of the gods those alone whom they behold, 
and by whose instrumentality they are obviously bene- 
fited, namely, the sun, fire, and the moon ; they have 

not heard of the other deities even by report 

Those who have remained chaste for the longest time 
receive the greatest commendation among their people : 
they think that by this the growth is promoted, by 
this the physical powers are increased and the sinews 
are strengthened. When a state either repels war 
waged against it, or wages it against another, magis- 
trates are chosen to preside over that war with such 
authority, that they have power of life and death. In 
peace there is no common magistrate, but the chiefs 
of provinces and cantons administer justice and 
determine controversies among their own people."*}" 
Tacitus in his "Germania" gives a very favorable 
account of the Germans. J But according to Philip 
Smith, ** Tacitus chose the German nation as an ideal 

* Chas. Merivale, B.D. 

t ** Caesar's Commentaries," book vi, cap. xxi-xxiii. ** Bolm*s 
Classical Library," 187a 

% Under the general name of GertnarU the Romans included the 
Suevi, the Alemanni and the Franks. 
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model of primitive simplicity, to shame the deep 

degeneracy of the Romans under Domitian." With 

respect to the religion of the Germans little is added by 

4 Tacitus to the brief account given by Caesar. He "can 

only tell us the names of the Latin gods to whom they" 
; (their deities) "were supposed to correspond. His 

I Mercury, Hercules, Mars, and Isis seem to correspond 

■ to the Woden, Thor, Tyr or Tuisco, and Freya of our 

ancestors ; but they had an elemental worship of the 

Sun, Moon, and Stars, and of the Earth, which seems 

j to be symbolized in Nerthus (also called Herthus, or 

Hertha), the mother of the gods." * Concerning the 
nature of the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Gernrans before the Christian era there is but little to 
be gleaned from the works of ancient writers. We are 
told by Tacitus that they practised the arts of divina- 
tion and that their most sacred mysteries were per- 
y formed in |:he islands of the Baltic and of the Ocean, 

but he gives no details of those Mysteries. Professor 
' Sven Nilsson has attempted to establish a theory that 

the civilization of Northern (and Western) Europe was 
due to the Phoenicians, who, he says, during the so- 
called Bronze Age, formed settlements in the western 
countries of Europe and in the south and west of 
Scandinavia, and introduced the worship of Baal. 
That theory has, however, met with little credence, 
hitherto, "f- 

» Philip Smith. 

t " The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia,'*'* The Baal- worship 
of T)n:e originated on the plains of Chaldea, and after tainting the wor- 
ship of the Israelites it was carried by settlers into Africa. From Carth- 
age the Phoenicians carried their religion into Southern Europe, and they 
may possibly have done so into Britain and Scandinavia. ** It was," says 
Philip Smith, **an elemental worship, in which an astronomical character 
predominated." The Rabbi Simeon, quoted by P. Smith, gives the 
following description of the rites of the Syrian Moloch, as practised at 



; 
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The Gothic mysteries were, according to Dr. Oliver, 
practised by all the northern nations of Europe. They 
were, he says, " introduced (a few years before the birth 
of Christ) by Sigge, a Scythian prince Travel- 
ing to the north west of Europe, he assumed the name 
of Odin, the supreme deity of the Scandinavians, and 

in his progress founded many empires In every 

country which he subdued, he introduced the Eastern 
mysteries modelled into a form subservient to his own 
secret purposes. He placed over the celebrations 
twelve hierophants, whom he styled Drottes, and 
invested them with uncontrollable authority ; they 
were alike priests, and counsellors of state, and judges, 
from whose decisions there was no appeal. Their 
power was extended to its utmost limits, by being 
allowed a discretionary privilege of determining on 
the choice of human victims for sacrifice. Even the 
monarch was not exempt from this choice." Priests 
are but human, and the possession of such dreadful 
power over the lives of their fellow men must infallibly 
have become abused. Hence we may readily believe 
that the Drottes turned that privilege to profitable 

Jerusalem. The idol *' was a statue with the head of an ox, and the 
hands stretched out as a man's who opens his hands to receive some- 
thing from another. It was hollow within, and there were seven chapels 

raised, before which the idol was erected He only who offered 

his own son went into the seventh chapel, and kissed the idol Moloch, 
as it is said, * Let the men who sacrifice kiss the calves.' The cliild was 
placed before the idol, and a fire made under it till it became red hot. 
Then the priest took the child, and put him into the glowing hands of 
Moloch. But, lest the parents should hear his cries, they beat drums to 
drown the noise. Therefore the place was called Tophet (from Thoph, 
pi : Thuppim, drums). " The religious rites of the Germans were un- 
doubtedly stained with the crime of human sacrifices, but none of the 
old writers, so far as I am aware, say anything to justify the opinion 
that the horrid rites of Moloch were ever practised in Western or North 
Western Europe, 
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account, and that it ''was an abundant and never 
failing source of wealth as well as influence." In 
process of time the Drottes, we are told, " became so 
proud, overbearing, and t)rrannical, as to be the objects 
of terror to all other classes of the community," a state 
of things which ultimately not only accelerated their 
downfall, but brought upon them a ferocious retaliation 
and the destruction of every vestige of their religion. 
Although the religious system of Sigge embraced 
human sacrifices,* divination, magic, the legends of the 
Creation and of the Deluge, &c., it does not appear to 
have given rise to the disgusting orgies and licentious 
practices which polluted the Mysteries in other lands. 
Although the description by Tacitus of the manners 
and customs of the Germans may have been purposely 
given much too favourably, there can be little doubt 
that the treatment of their women was not so unjust 
as it was among more polished nations. The con- 
tinence of the men, and the chastity of the women, 
are praised by other writers besides Tacitus, and that 
national restraint of sensual indulgence i% in itself 
evidence that women were held in higher esteem by 
the Germans than they were by the Greeks and 
Romans. Moreover, " in that intuitive sagacity of the 
female mind which transcends the slow processes of 
reasoning, they recognized a sort of divine foresight ; 
and would neither despise their counsels nor neglect 
their answers." f When Caesar sought to ascertain the 

* Remarking on the use oi flint for sacrificial knives in preference to 
metals, Professor Nilsson says : — "It is singular, however, that human 
sacrifices are nowhere spoken of in the Eddas. (Comp. Finn Magnusen, 
Edda Soem.) This is nevertheless a proo^ amongst many others, that 
the Eddas are not much to be depended on for historical knowledge as 
to the worshippers of Odin and their devotional customs,'' 

t PhiUp Smith, 
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cause of the inertness of the forces of Ariovistus, 
before the battle fought near Vesontio (Besanjon), he 
was told by some captives that the women had, after 
proceeding according to the prescribed forms of 
divination, declared that a victory could not be 
obtained if the engagement were commenced before 
the new moon. " This reverence for the female sex 
was seen in the power exerted by priestesses, such as 
Veleda under Vespasian, who is said to have been 
reverenced as a goddess." * Still, the German pagan 
did not treat woman as his equal. The intrepid 
warrior who when in arms would endure every hard- 
ship and freely brave death on the battle-field, when 
at home left all toilsome manual labour to be done by 
his wife and daughters. Not only had women to do 
all the spinning and weaving, but they were com- 
pelled to till the fields, tend the cattle, and wait upon 
their lords, and in many points they were but little 
better off than slaves. " The object of wars, the end 
of heroic expeditions, are gold and woman — ^heroic, 
with regard to the exertion, for love with this people 
exercises none of its softening qualities. Woman's 
grace consists in her strength and colossal size. 
Reared by a man, by a warrior (wonderful coldness 
of the Germanic temperament), arms are familiar to 

the virgin's hand In primitive Germany, woman 

was yet bowed down to the earth she cultivated ; she 
grew up in the midst of war, and became the sharer 
of the dangers of man, the partner of his fate in life 
and death {sic vivendum, sic pereundum, Tacit)'^\ Of 
the bravery, and often terrible fate of German women 
ancient history affords numerous examples. Placed 
with their children in the rear of the armies and in 

* PhUip Smith. f M, Midielet. 
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charge of the waggons, they brought food to the com- 
batants and tended their wounds, and by their cries 
and gestures they influenced the men to do deeds of 
valour; and when a rout was imminent, they fre- 
quently stemmed the flight of their countrymen and 
turned the tide of victory by inciting them to renew 
the onslaught. Failing in such endeavour, they 
vigorously defended their charge to the last, and, pre- 
ferring death to dishonour or slavery, they killed their 
children and slew themselves * That Polygamy was 
practised, if not commonly, we learn even from 
Tacitus,-|- and a proof is afforded by the fate of two of 
the wives of the king, Ariovistus, who were slain dur- 
ing the battle near Vesontio. 

I cannot conclude this chapter better than by giving 
the following extract from Philip Smith's Ancient 
History : " Notwithstanding the false colours which he 
has aimed at throwing over it, the picture of Teutonic 
freedom which Tacitus gives us is gloomy and revolt- 



• Referring to the defeat of the Cimbri, near Vercelli, M. Michelet, 
quoting Pliny, says: **The barbarian camp, with the women and 
children, was the next object. These, clad in the weeds of woe, sought 
a promise that their persons should be respected ; and that they should 
live slaves to the Roman priestesses of fire. (The Germans worshipped 
the elements.) Their prayer rejected, they wrought their own de- 
liverance. Marriage with these people was a serious thing. Their 
symbolical nuptial presents— the yoked oxen, the arms, the charger, 
sufficiently indicated to the virgin that she had become the companion 
of her husband's dangers, — that the same fate awaited them in life as in 

death (sic vivendum, sic pereundum. Tacit) The first act of the 

wives of the Cimbri was to set their children at liberty by death ; they 
strangled them, or cast them under the wheels of their waggons. They 
then hanged themselves ; fastening themselves by a running knot to the 
horns of their oxen, and goading them on so as to ensure their being 
trampled to pieces. Their dead bodies were defended by the dogs of 
the horde, which it was found necessary to destroy with arrows," 

t Tacitus, Germjgiia, xviii. 
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ing, with its sexes undistinguishable in dress, its 
women cared for indeed, but not for their charms 
and virtues, but as beasts of burden and implements 
of labour. . . . The instincts of Order and of Devotion, 
which distinguished the conquerors of Europe, lay 
undeveloped in the germ, till, in the course of Provi- 
dence, they met the forms of Law and of Religion, 
which they were destined so happily to impregnate " 




a 
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Chaptei^ yi. 

ITT HE dividing line between Ancient and Modem 
1^ I V civilization has been drawn at the Roman 
-^ anno urbis 753, or about the middle of the 
reign of Augustus.* 
It was at a time when Rome had achieved greater 
military success, and was mistress of a wider empire 
than any nation had ever before been able to boast, 
and at a time when a cry of anguish and despair went 
forth from the conquered nations subjected to her iron 
rule and unpitying policy, that the supremely im- 
portant and most mysterious event occurred which has 
been aptly termed ** the great central fact in the History 
of the World:' f 

Most historians who have written on the events of 
that memorable era have shown that, for some few 
years immediately preceding the birth of our Saviour, 
a wide-spread agitation — combined with an expecta- 
tion, more or less vague, of something about to happen 
that would completely revolutionize the social condi- 
tion of men — disturbed the public mind. The Jews, 
oppressed by that sanguinary monster Herod, mis- 
called the Great, were anxiously expecting their long 
promised Prophet and King — the Messiah ; the 
Magians were convinced that their Zoziosh, or 

• Chronologers are not agreed as to the precise year in which our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born. Although the year 753 a.u. was formerly 
the commonly accepted date, the best authorities now fix it a few years 
earlier ; but while some of them maintain that the event occurred in 
747 A.U., others are as equally positive that it was in 749 or 750 A.U, 

t Philip Smith, B.A. 
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Redeemer, was about to appear on earth ; while other 
nations, having lost faith in the power of their own 
deities to aid them, were looking for a miraculous 
deliverance by some unknown agency. When, there- 
fore, a rumour was spread that certain Magi had 
passed through Jerusalem "to salute the King of the 
Jews," and that they had found him at Bethlehem, not 
only did Herod " quake upon his throne " but intense 
emotion was excited among both Jews and Heathens. 

I need not attempt to relate the life of Christ ; it is, 
or it ought to be, too well known to all professed 
Christians to need relating. I shall merely recall the 
fact that His birth was announced by an angel who 
proclaimed that he brought " good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people"; the heavenly host who 
were with him "praising God, and saying. Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men." 

More than half a century had elapsed from the 
birth of Christ before His revelation began to exert 
its destined influence on the political affairs of Rome 
and of the nations subject to her sway. I need hardly 
say that the Jews — disappointed in their expectation 
of a temporal king, under whose rule they believed 
that they should obtain dominion over all the nations 
on earth — rejected the Prince of Peace, and stigma- 
tised Him as an impostor. 

Unhappily, the adoption of the new religion did not 
often lessen the former readiness of rulers or people to 
shed the blood of their neighbors for the mere sake of 
plunder or enlargement of their territory, nor did it 
greatly promote " good will " among themselves. 

Moreover, the rise of Christianity was accompanied 

by great variations of opinion as to the nature of 

Christ For example, at its outset one sect of Jewish 

Ha 
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Christians, the Ebionites, sought to encumber the new 
faith with the yoke of purely Jewish observances — 
such as circumcision — and to alter its tenets by incul- 
cating the doctrine of "Obedience to the Law" in 
opposition to the doctrine of Grace ; while another 
sect used it as an authority for the exercise of self-will 
and the leading of a dissolute life. The Docetae held 
that Jesus Christ was God, but that his body was a 
phantasm, not a reality. The Gnostic, endeavouring 
to graft Christianity on Paganism, maintained that 
Christ was of a double nature. Such, and other differ- 
ences of opinion on the nature and teaching of Christ 
— differences that frequently gave rise to animosity 
and relentless massacre — were the origin of most of 
the creeds that still divide Christians into numerous, 
and even hostile, sects. Yet, notwithstanding the 
fearful massacres, terrible martyrdoms, and infamous 
crimes that — from the time when Rome, Constanti- 
nople, and Alexandria, were struggling for religious 
supremacy, down to the seventeenth century — stain 
the annals of Christian nations, the Christian rule 
has, on the whole, been far more just and humane 
than that of the Pagan. And why } Simply because, 
when listening to the reading of the Gospel, or to 
the words of the upright preacher, the despot was 
taught that there was a limit to his power; while 
every worshipper in cathedral or chapel, however lowly 
his lot in life, was taught that he also had his inalien- 
able rights, and that it was contrary to the Divine law 
to oppress him, and a much greater crime to treat him 
as a chattel. It is true that some professedly Christian 
governments have sought to rob men of their inherent 
rights, and that White as well as Black slavery has been 
part of their systems. But such iniquity has not had 
the common consent of the people, and the freedom of 
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the slave has generally been brought about by the 
efforts of the true Christians of such countries, and not 
by the revolt of the enslaved. The grandest truth, 
perhaps, taught by the new religion was the equality 
of all men in the sight of God, the poor having within 
themselves the power of attaining everlasting bliss 
equally with the rich. Contrast the teaching of Christ 
with Paganism and the Philosophy of such heathens as 
Plato. Is it to be wondered that, to the ill-used slave, 
the captive, and the desolate and oppressed, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel came, indeed, as " good tidings of 
great joy'*? What great consolation, nay joyous 
change, iFor him who had been taught to look for no 
further happiness beyond that which his hard lot in 
this world might afford him ; for him who had been 
told that he must — without hope of future reward — 
bow to destiny, and give cheerfully his labour, his 
property, his wife and children, yea even his life itself, 
if needed, to the State ! But, how much more eagerly 
must this new faith have been embraced by Women ; — 
Women who for the first time in their lives heard of a 
God who looked upon them as the equals of men, and 
not as mere instruments of men's need or pleasure! It 
is related that the teaching of Christ was first made 
known to the wives of Pagans by their female slaves ; 
and is it not reasonable to suppose that the slave who 
had been taught and believed in this new faith would 
seek to comfort her mistress, when in distress, by 
assuring her that there was another and a happier 
world, where no separation could take place, nor 
cause of grief arise.? For espousing the Christian 
faith untold numbers of men perished, either on the 
battle-field or under the most horrid tortures human 
ingenuity could devise. On the other hand, frightful 
massacres and remorseless cruelties, of the most 
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fiendish device, were resorted to by professed Chris- 
tians in their zeal to stamp out heresy, and under the 
belief that it was better to destroy the body than per- 
mit the soul to perish * The popular enthusiasm 
evoked by the priests, and the burning desire to 
establish the supremacy of the "true faith," were, 
undoubtedly, often turned to account by crafty men 
for the extension of their personal power, or other 
ignoble ends. But the posiffon of Woman in the 
social-contract underwent a decided amelioration. In 
lieu of Pagan contempt and oppression, Christianity 
gave birth to Chivalry, and the laws of that institution 
demanded the protection of women from insult and 
wrong. Under the influence of superstition, or when 
its laws were abused by the inherently licentious, 



• The Jews, in consequence of their refusal to embrace the Christian 
faith, underwent a long-sustained and barbarous persecution. Many of 
them in order to save the members of their family, if not themselves, 
from systematic insult, robbery, and torture, but mostly from fear of 
losing their lives, allowed themselves to be baptised. 'In the fifth 
century, 540 Jews at Minorca submitted themselves to the performance 
of that rite ; but only afler their synagogue had been burnt, and they had 
been driven out with their wives and children to perish on the bare rocks. 
But it was in Gaul and Spain that they sufiered the most, numerically. 
In 1391, some 200,000 Jews were baptised, while an equally great 
number were cruelly slaughtered for refusing to imdergo that ceremony. 
The annals of our own country, unfortunately, relate many shamefid 
barbarities practised on and terrible massacres of the Jews, notably 
during the reigns of Richard 1st and John. For opposing the doctrines 
or practices of the Church of Rome, hundreds of thousands of Christians 
were cruelly tortured and slain ; — witness the crusade against the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses, the auio da fern Spain and Portugal, and the 
massacre of the Huguenots in France. The spirit of persecution was not, 
however, confined to the Church of Rome ; the heretic was equally 
obnoxious to the Protestant Church, and the sword, the axe, and the 
stake were frequently employed against him. When Calvin had suc- 
ceeded in procuring the condemnation of Miguel Servetus, he, it is 
asserted, ordered green wood to be used in the burning of his victim, so 
as to prolong his agony. 
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Cfaivaliy no doubt occasionally proved injurious to 
women ; but its ordinary practice undeniably r^sed 
their social status to a higher level than ever attuned 
before in the history of mankind. 
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Chapter yii. 

CTT'S the law of Mohammad still rules the lives of 
M about one hundred and fifty millions of people, 
y-^ a brief account of that extraordinary delusion 
may not be unacceptable. The atrocities per- 
petrated during the attempt to suppress the late revolt 
against Turkish rule in Europe, have made the very 
name of Turk hateful to most English ears. But it 
would be probably unjust to charge Mohammadanism 
with inculcating inhumanity such as was practised in 
Bulgaria and elsewhere by the myrmidons of the 
Sultan. For, apart from the sanction of Polygamy, 
the belief in a sensual Paradise hereafter for the 
faithful, and its leading doctrine, the Unity of God, 
the Kur-in teaches most of the great truths of the 
Christian faith. In order to do justice to Mohammad 
and his followers, it ie necessary to know something 
of the state of the Arabs before the "Prophet" 
founded his new religion. 

Almost the whole of the great peninsula called 
Arabia has, it is asserted, been occupied by the people 
called Arabs from near the time of the Deluge. 
Most Ethnographers are agreed that the existing 
Arabs are chiefly of the Semitic race. " The skulls 
of the Arabian race," Baron Larrey writes, " furnish 
the most perfect type of the human head ; " — and 
their heads " display the greatest physical perfection ; 
a most perfect development of all the internal organs, 
as well as of those which belong to the senses." After 
noticing the imitative abilities of the young Arabs (of 
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both sexes) he met with in Egypt, who were able to 
copy closely almost every production of European 
artists and artisans, and also the apparent ease with 
which they acquire other languages, he says : " Upon 
the whole I am convinced that the cradle of the human 
race is to be found in the country of this race." The 
Arabs have ever been a restless people ; the general 
inclination being to prefer a nomadic life to that of a 
citizen, or of a farmer. Hence their progress in the 
Arts and Sciences, and their acquisition of material 
wealth, in ancient times was infinitely slower than, and 
never as great as, that of the Egyptians. According 
to their own historians, Arabia was populated by 
certain descendants of Shem and Ham ; but some of 
the tribes became extinct. The present race, they 
allege, consists of the descendants of Jactan, the son 
of Eber (who was of the fourth generation from Noah), 
and also of Adnan, who came in a direct line from 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar. Lane, the 
author of Selections from the Kur-dn^ says : " The 
posterity of Ishmael have no claim to be admitted as 
pure Arabs, their ancestor being by origin and 
language an Hebrew"; he adds, however, that the 
descendants of the issue of Ishmael by his marriage 
with the daughter of Muddd of the tribe of Jurhum, 
" became blended with the Arabians." The Arabs can 
boast, what few great nations can say of themselves, 
that they have never been conquered. The conquest 
of Arabia was attempted by the Medes, the Assyrians, 
the Persians, and even by Alexander the Great ; but 
each invader, however great his successes over the de- 
fending armies, was ultimately compelled to withdraw 
from the country. 

The prevailing religion of the Arabs before the rise 
of Mohammad was Sabianism ; Christianity, Judaism, 
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and Magianism were, however, professed by consider- 
able bodies of the people. The Sabians " do not only 
believe in one God, but produce many strong aigu- 
ments for his unity ; tho' they also pay an adoration 
to the stars, or the angels and intelligencies which they 
suppose reside in them, and govern the world under 
the Supreme Deity. They endeavour to perfect them- 
selves in the four intellectual virtues, and believe the 
souls of wicked men will be punished for 9000 ages, 
but will afterwards be received to mercy. . . .They have 
also a great respect for the temple of Mecca, and the 
pyramids of Egypt; fancying these last to be the 
sepulchres oiSeth^ and oi Enoch and •S^fo'his two sons, 
whom they look on as the first propagators of their 
religion."* According to the author I have just 
quoted, the Sabians are commonly called by travellers 
"Christians of St. John the Baptist, whose disciples 
also they pretend to be, using a kind of baptism, which 
is the greatest mark they bear of Christianity/* But 
as their religion inculcated the worship of the fixed 
stars and planets, and of images, "which they hon- 
oured as inferior deities, and whose intercession they 
begged, as their mediators with God," the Sabians 
cannot be regarded in any other light than as idolaters; 

" It was " Sale says, " from this gross idolatry 

that Mohammad reclaimed his countrymen, establish- 
ing the sole worship of the true God among them.** 

Other beliefs were, however, professed among the 
pagan Arabs. Some " believed neither a creation 
past, nor a resurrection to come, attributing the origin 
of things to nature, and their dissolution to age ; 
others believed both Some believed a metemp- 
sychosis.** "f" 

* The KorAuy by George Sale, Gent., London 1734. 
t Sale. 
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The Arabs before Mohammad had but few cities or 
towns of importance, while the greater portion of the 
people dwelt in tents and led a nomadic life. Robbery 
committed among themselves, and the pillage of 
travellers by the tent-dwellers, were carried on then as 
now, and being national customs were considered no 
disgrace. On the other hand : " Hospitality was so 
habitual to them, and so much esteemed, that the 
examples of this kind among them exceed whatever 
can be produced from other nations," * a trait in their 
character which their change of religion did not remove 
nor impair. The institution of marriage was very lightly 
regarded, and a man might have as many wives at one 
time as he might think fit ; while women were held in 
very low esteem, and were without any legal protection. 
For instance, "on pretence that they only should 
inherit who were able to go to war," widows were often 
deprived of a share in their husbands' inheritanccf 
Again, "it was customary among the pagan Arabs, 
when a man died, for one of his relations to claim a 
right to his widow, which he asserted by throwing his 
garment over her ; then he either married her himself, 
if he thought fit, on assigning her the same dower as 
•her husband had done, or kept her dower and married 
her to another, or else refused to let her marry unless 
she redeemed herself by quitting what she might claim 
of her husband's goods." J We learn also that it was 
a custom for men "to imprison their wives without any 
just cause, and out of covetousness, merely to make 
them relinquish their dower or their inheritance." These 
and many other unjust practices of the pagan Arabs 
were abolished by the Kur-dn. But a still greater 
wickedness, and one severely condemned by the law 

♦ Sale. t Al Beidawi (Sale). % Ibid. 
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of Mohammad, was practised by the pagans, namely 
Infanticide. The victims were, as in Sparta and in 
most pagan countries, female children, whose fathers 
'* lest they should be reduced to poverty by providing 
for them, or else to avoid the displeasure and disgrace 
which would follow, if they should happen to be made 
captives, or to become scandalous by their behaviour,"* 
used to bury them alive ; Moreover, children of both 
sexes were frequently sacrificed to appease the wrath 
of their inferior deities, or idols, of which they had as 
many as the days of their year (360). Neither the 
Christians, Jews, nor Magians are, of course, charged 
with the abominable practice of infanticide or of human 
sacrifices ; but the faith and practice of each were, it 
is said, so grossly corrupt as to be often in direct 
opposition to the teaching of the religion they pro- 
fessed. 

Such was the state of society in Arabia when 
Mohammad, persuading himself that he had a special 
mission to rescue mankind from the ignorance and 
superstition into which they had fallen, began his 
career as a Prophet. The exact year of the birth of 
Mohammad is not known, but as he is said to have 
been fifty three years old in the year of the Flight 
(A.D. 622) it is presumed to have been A.D. 569 or 570. 
Bereft of his father when an infant, and his mother 
being left in very poor circumstances, Mohammad was 
brought up first by his grandfather and afterwards by 
his uncle. His uncle, who treated him very affection- 
ately, instructed him in his own business (a merchant), 
and with that object in view he took the boy, when 
only thirteen years of age, into Syria. Later on the 
youthful merchant was recommended by his uncle to 

* Al Beidawi (Sale). 
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Khadeejeh, " a noble and rich widow, for her factor, in 
whose service he behaved himself so well that by- 
making him her husband she soon raised him to an 
equality with the richest in Mekkeh (Mecca)." * " His 
age was then five-and-twentyyears and hers was forty /'t 
It was not until he had entered his forty-third year 
that Mohammad proclaimed his pretended mission 
from God to restore the "ancient and only true religion, 
which had been professed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and all the prophets," namely, the wor- 
ship of God in unity ; and also to root out every form 
of idolatry and of false worship. He then announced 
that he was commanded to make known the will of 
God to the Pagan, the Jew and the Christian alike, 
asserting that both the Jews and the Christians had 
perverted and corrupted revealed religion, and de- 
graded it with superstition. So far as the Christians 
in Arabia were concerned, that charge was probably 
true, as the earlier heresies in Christianity, fostered if 
not fomented by the emperors (Justinian more espe- 
cially), had their followers in that country, where the 
doctrine and morals of the Christian faith underwent 
additional corruption. Among the errors into which 
the Arabian Jews — who, in the time of the Prophet 
were a powerful sect — had fallen was, it is said, that 
of saying : " Ezra is the son of God." J But Mo- 
hammad did not confine his " Revelation " to the 
people of Arabia ; he asserted that it was for all man- 
kind. § When he entered actively on his supposed, or 



• Sale. 

t Selections from the Kur-dn, by E. W. Lane, London, 1843. 
X Sale's Al Kor&n^ note to chap, ix, p. 153. 

Ezra was the priest whom Artaxerxes commissioned to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem, about B.c. 457. 
§ £. W. Lane. 
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pretended mission, the Prophet commanded his pagan 
brethren to destroy their idols and to cease instantly 
the inhuman rites pertaining to idolatry ; he sternly 
forbade infanticide, declaring that the crime would 
not go unpunished by the Supreme God, the Author 
of all existence ; and he rejected altogether the doctrine 
of expiation by the shedding of blood, which was a 
belief of the pagan Arabs. For several years after the 
proclamation of his mission, Mohammad was unable 
to get many adherents ; his teaching not being at all 
palatable to the multitude, while it was extremely 
repugnant to the rich and to the powerful. But the 
austerity of his life, the rectitude of his acts, and the 
apparent faith he, himself, had in his asserted mission 
— a faith he, according to many writers, never aban- 
doned — could not fail to attract eventually many 
disciples. Another circumstance that favoured his 
enterprise was the fact that many members of his 
family, his wife included, fully believed, almost from' 
the moment that he made the disclosure to them 
privately, that he was truly inspired by God, which 
belief they held unshaken to the end of their days. 
That fact is the more surprising when we consider liie 
contumely with which the "Prophet" was at first 
treated in his native city ; the extreme danger he ran 
daily of assassination, or public execution — a danger 
that eventually led to the celebrated Flight (Hegira) ; 
and the austerity of his private life. Khadeejeh, at all 
events, must have been sorely tried by the harassing 
change she experienced from the life of ease and 
luxury that she had been accustomed to, and which 
her wealth and rank would still have enabled her to 
enjoy. 

Opinions differ as to the honesty of purpose of 
Mohammad in asserting his divine inspiration. His 
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own account of that inspiration was, that whilst in a 
lonely cave, where every year he had for some time 
repaired for one month's silent contemplation and 
prayer, the angel Gabriel had appeared to him, and 
had told him that he was appointed as the apostle 
of God. The Kur-dn, which is to the Muslim what 
the Bible is to the Christian, was written from the 
dictation of Mohammad, who was ignorant of the art 
of writing, and he asserted that it was revealed to him 
by the angel Gabriel. It was not composed, nor 
dictated, at one place nor at one time, but was com- 
municated in a fragmentary way during a period of 
twenty-three years. Hence, although it is pronounced 
by competent critics to be written in marvellously pure 
Arabic and a model of elegant language, it is fre- 
quently found self contradictory ; thereby affording 
ample proof of its human origin. It is only fair to 
say, however, that the defenders of the Kur-dn pretend 
to explain its self contradictions by the doctrine of 
Abrogation ; saying that what God had commanded 
to be written at one time he later on thought fit to 
revoke, or abrogate. That explanation is, however, 
utterly inconsistent with the Muslim belief that their 
Book, besides being of divine origin, " is eternal and 
uncreated, remaining in the very essence of God." 

Although the tenets and morality of the "new 
religion" were vastly superior to the gross supersti- 
tion and inhuman rites of Arabian Paganism, Islamism, 
when compared with Christianity, will be found to be 
detestable. Its worst doctrine, in the judgment of 
some writers, is Predestination of the most absolute 
kind. Sale says : " The sixth great point of faith is 
God's absolute decree and predestination of good and 
evil. For the orthodox doctrine is, that whatever 
hath or shall gome to pass in this world, whether it be 
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good, or whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely from 
the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and recorded 
from all eternity in the preserved table ; God having 
secretly predetermined not only the adverse and pros- 
perous fortune of every person in this world, in the 
most minute particulars, but also his faith or infidelity, 
his obedience or disobedience, and consequently his 
everlasting happiness or misery after death, which fate 
or predestination it is not possible, by any foresight or 
wisdom, to avoid" The God of Mohammad, like the 
deity painted by that fierce and vindictive bigot — the 
cruel destroyer of Gruet and Servetus — Jean Calvin, 
is: 

** A God that, shrouded in his lonely light 
Rests utterly apart 

From all the vast creations of his might, 
From Nature, man, and art 

A Power that at his pleasure doth create 
To save or to destroy; 
And to eternal pain predestinate, 
As to eternal joy." 

Mr. Clarke says : '* Mohammad teaches a God above 
us ; Moses a God above us, and yet with us ; Jesus 
teaches God above us, God with us, and God in us."* 
In his review of the Kur-dn, Dr. Draper writes: "In 
its philosophy it is incomparably inferior to the writ- 
ings of Chakia Mouni, the founder of Buddhism ; in 

its science it is absolutely worthless Of God, the 

Kordn is full of praise, setting forth, often in not un- 
worthy imagery, his majesty. Though it bitterly de- 
nounces those who give him any equals, and assures 
them that their sin will never be forgiven ; that in the 
judgment day they must answer the fearful question, 
' Where are my companions about whom ye disputed?' 

* Tm Great Religions^ by James Freeman Clarke, Boston, 1872. 
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though it inculcates an absolute dependence on the 
mercy of God, and denounces as criminals all those 
who make a merchandise of religion, its ideas of the 
Deity are altogether anthropomorphic. He is only 

a gigantic man living in a paradise The unity 

asserted by Mohammad is a unity in special contra- 
distinction to the Trinity of the Christians, and the 
doctrine of a divine generation. Our Saviour is never 
called the son of God, but always the son of Mary. .... 
The Kordn abounds in excellent moral suggestions 
and precepts ; its composition is so fragmentary that 
we cannot turn to a single page without finding 

maxims of which all men must approve There 

is a perpetual insisting on the necessity of prayer, an 
inculcation of mercy, almsgiving, justice, fasting, 
pilgrimage, and other good works ; institutions re- 
specting conduct, both social and domestic, debts, 
witnesses, marriage, children, wine, and the like ; 
above all a constant stimulation to do battle with the 
infidel and blasphemer. For life as it passes in Asia, 
there is hardly a condition in which passages from the 
Kordn cannot be recalled suitable for instruction, 
admonition, consolation, encouragement." Yet " after 
many an admonition of the resurrection and the judg- 
ment day, many a promise of Paradise and threat of 
hell, he (Mohammad) plaintively confesses, ' I do not 
know what will be done with you or me hereafter.' *' 

The doctrines of the Kur-in have not come down to 
the present time without having received many sect- 
arian interpretations, resulting in angry disputes ; while 
popular Mohammadanism contains many absurd addi- 
tions to the original faith. Mr. Arthur Arnold in his 
very interesting work, " Through Persia by Caravan," 
says : " observation of Mussulman authority in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, has convinced me of the truth of the 
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the next Kfe, will not only be punished for their evil 
actions, but will also receive the rewards of their good 
deeds, as well as the men, and that in this case God 
will make no distinction of sexes." With reference 
to this point, Draper says, " The soil of Paradise is of 
musk. Its rivers tranquilly flow over pebbles of rubies 
and emeralds. From tents of hollow pearls, the 
Houris, or girls of Paradise, will come forth, attended 
by troops of beautiful boys. Each Saint will have 
eighty thousand servants and seventy two girls. 
To these, some of the more merciful Mussulmans 
add the wives they have had upon earth ; but the 
grimly orthodox assert that hell is already nearly 
filled with women. How can it be otherwise since 
they are not permitted to pray in a mosque upon 
earth ? " The *' coarse materialism " of the passages 
in the Kur-dn which describe Paradise are justly 
censured by Mr. Arnold, who says: "This un- 
spiritual, sexual [language of the Korin has been 
dealt with by an English apologist in a very shallow 
argument. The writer of * Mohammed and Mohamme- 
danism ' clearly knows nothing whatever of Oriental 
people. He would probably be surprised as well as 
shocked to find that among the superior classes the 
conversation is of this character, even in the presence 
of women and children. It is a hard fact, that no 
higher ideal of supernatural life is given in the Korin, 
and the grossness of the picture is, we are told, 
explained by Mahommedans, to be merely ' Oriental 
imagery.* This might seem plausible at a distance, if 
the programme of Mahommed's heaven included enter- 
tainments for women — if for them there was something 
more than bare admission. They are not even trans- 
lated into the * black-eyed virgins,* who are to share 

the fruits and the couches of paradise ; for, s^ys the 

la 
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Korin, 'We have created the damsels of paradise by a 
peculiar creation.* ** 

It is said that Mohammadan women are rarely 
known to pray, as they suppose it to be useless. That 
may be the case among the poorer classes and the 
illiterate ; but the women who may hear read, or 
themselves read» the Kur-an, must Imow better, as it 
is distinctly said therein : "Whosoever doth (aught) of 
good works, whether male or female, being a believer, 
these shall enter paradise, and shall not be wronged in 
the smallest degree " (chap, iv, 123). Whether a good 
wife will meet her husband in Paradise, and have the 
felidty of sharing his attentions there with the seventy- 
two houries (or " hooreeyehs "), each more lovely and 
captivating than any mortal woman, certainly appears 
to be dependent on the good-will of her husband. For, 
in addition to the houries, the true believer is promised, 
when he enters Paradise, "the wives he had in this 
world, if he desire to have the latter — and the good 
will doubtless desire the good." As already said, some 
MusHm writers think that there is a special paradise 
prepared for Women, but it may be that they them- 
selves have not been particularly happy in the choice 
of their wives in this life, and "the wish" may be 
" father to the thought" 

Our noble-minded premier, to whom this little work 
is dedicated, in speaking of the Turks thus sums up 
their religion : " For the guide of this life they had a 
relentless fatalism : for its rewards hereafter a sensual 
paradise." 

WTiile in ad\-ersit\- Mohammad displayed the great- 
est pAtiencc and fv>rtitude. not even showing any great 
angx^r towards his persecutors. As he gathered 
adhon>nts to his cause, he exacted from each of them 
the following pledge : " We will worship only one 
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God ; we will not steal, nor commit adultery, nor kill 
our female infants ; nor slander, nor disobey our prophet 
wrongfully/' So long as Khadeejeh lived, that is for 
25 years after his marriage to her, he had no other wife 
nor any mistress, although Khadeejeh was sixty-five 
when she died. But Mohammad's character underwent 
a great change after the death of his faithful and beloved 
wife, and when his military strength began to outgrow 
that of his adversaries. Both the letter and the spirit 
of the Kur-dn are decidedly adverse to unprovoked 
war; yet in many of his military expeditions the 
"Prophet" appears to have been the aggressor instead 
of the aggrieved. Moreover, during the latter part of 
his career he displayed a cruel disposition ; causing 
great numbers of his captives to be slain in cold blood, 
and permitting captive women and children to be sold 
as slaves. His apologists say, however, that he never 
lost the benignity of his nature, and that such unpro- 
voked wars, and their attendant cruelties, were not his 
own voluntary acts, but were forced upon him, either 
by his adherents or by the exigencies of his position. 
He is accused, also, of having, after the death of 
Khadeejeh, acquired a passionate fondness for beautiful 
girls ; and, although the Kur-dn limits every man to 
the possession of four wives, of taking eleven or 
twelve. A strong desire on his part to leave male 
issue is alleged by Mohammad's apologists as an 
excuse for this breach of the law of the Kur-dn ; but 
Mohammad himself asserted that he had special 
authority from God to exceed in his own case the 
number of wives to which the faithful were restricted. 
He died childless, however, at the age of 63 years ; his 
death having, according to some historians, been occa- 
sioned by slow poison, administered by a Jewess with 
the object of testing his supposed divinity. 
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Notwithstanding the waning power of the Turk i^ 
Europe, there is no evidence of any decrease in the 
number of the followers of the " Prophet*' " El Islam" 
has been driven back from the banks of the Danube 
and from the shores of the Adriatic ; but it still prevails 
over a large portion of South-Eastem Europe, while it 
is almost without a rival in Asia-Minor, Syria, Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, and the Northern countries of Africa, 
and is very largely represented in India. Moreover, 
Constantinople — the "Key of Asia"; Jerusalem — 
the " Holy City " of Christendom ; and many of the 
most fruitful and lovely regions of the earth are still in 
the hands of the Mohammadans. Like the Jews, the 
Muslims (or Muslemin) but rarely furnish a convert to 
Christianity ; for, while they believe in the inspiration of 
both the Old and the New Testaments, they have been 
taught to believe that the existing versions of the Holy 
Scriptures contain perversions and corruptions intro- 
duced designedly by both Jews and Christians, in order 
to suit their respective doctrines. They hold that the 
Kur-dn is the final Revelation of God ; that Jesus Christ 
was simply a prophet, "like unto our Father Abra- 
ham"; that Mohammad was the Paraclete promised by 
Christ; and that Mohammad — not Christ-— is the 
•'Seal of Prophecy." Hence they refuse to listen to our 
Missionaries, or to hear the Scriptures read ; rather 
seeking to convert Christians to El Islam, than allow 
the idea to be held that a Mohammadan can be 
persuaded to abandon his faith. '' From Belgrade to 
the Indian Archipelago; from Morocco to Delhi, 
thousands of devoted believers undergo the privations 
and dangers of voyages, and difficult land journeys, to 
perform at Mecca the pilgrimage which Mohammed 

• The " Comforter." St John xiv, i6. 
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has enjoined'' On the other hand^ the Holy Places of 
Christendom, worn by the knees of innumerable 
pilgrims, are in the possession of the Turk ; and where 
the crucified body of our Lord was laid a mosque of 
the Infidel defiles the ground i 

I have written thus lengthily on ** El Islam " simply 
on account of the vast influence, political and social, 
which that religion has exercised and still exercises 
over a very great portion of mankind. Unfortunately, 
the similarity of Christianity and Mohammadanism, in 
their acknowledgment of the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and, with some exceptions, in their re- 
spective codes of ethics, has, hitherto, proved a greater 
obstacle to the conversion of the Muslims than an 
assistance. '' Islam," says Clarke, '^ is only a heretical 

Christian sect ; it is a John the Baptist crying 

in the Wilderness, ' Prepare the way of the Lord ' ; 
Mohammed is a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ"* 
Let us hope, therefore, that the growing intercourse, 
due to commercial enterprise aided by steam power, 
betwixt Eastern and Western nations, will ere long 
bring about the triumph of the grand truths of Chris- 
tianity in those lands where El Islam is now dominant. 

I will now draw a picture, faint and imperfect as it 
must be, of the social life of Women in Mohammadan 
countries. A somewhat lengthy account of the treat- 
ment of Women in ancient Egypt has already been 
given ; let us now glance at their condition in modern 
Egypt. 

The Kur-dn limits every Muslim to four wives at 
one time ; but it does not prescribe any limit to the 
number of concubines he may take. The consequence 
is, that many men acquire great numbers of female 

* Ten GricU Religions, by James Freeman Clarke. Boston, 1872. 
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diEE9cs ta senre as amoifame^ aad tiaenr haianis aie 
ffiTrrf to the fbH eitfnt of t&eir purclaig ag pover and 

mprm«^ nf maiTTtafnirr^ Ht*» frfmr^tf^ la tile case of a 

ca^ man, &e faiTim ^ prcnnideci witb almost eveiy 
bixiuy tfxat Enrope and Aaa can fizmx^ and almost 
eveij pleasore is am^rded de womea, save fireedooL 
T^ uiiaes. {Ease earfa tftfrr separate serraots and car- 
SBge% and are allowed ta exdxange vcsits with tlie 
wfvescf atitiGrinesi; and, nx some Iiarim^ tiiey are even 
penzzfttsd to receive Eirropean ladies on viats dL 
csc^zioxrj ; wfnTe those of tixe Pa^ha and of other hig^ 
< ng'»rr . ir>s tr3:vel firequeotly between Cairo and Alex- 
arrdy ccca^cizally, go even as izx distant as 



Ccostastiizcple. TTie umder-mves^ or concubines; have 
set q u ite as QXudEi enjoytneixt of life. Bat dieir social 
lanS: b^ce they Gitered the baram was more lowly 
tiian that cf the Wives ; asy in most cases, they are the 
daughters of poor men, natives of Georgia, Circassta, 
aad &e moantairxs of the Caucasus^ by whom tiiey 
were sc^ to dealers for re-sale in the Slave-markets of 
Cbastantfnople^ In Circassia, fcx* example; it is a 

* V fj«if^'^*i-»fT7Mg t!&e ecgsgemoits entered into hf the Egyptian 
Gcvezmnair is tf&e sxppres^aa of the Slzre trade, that odloos tiafiBc is 
sdn ^'^-'w^T oOp snd viH qjnrfrTai* so long as Egypdan law sanrtions the 
iBstizzrka oc ^Sarecj Ssr domestic poposes^ The common sorts of 
^TCi are stiTT vliawa firom Ceatnl AiBrica ; witness the followii^ extract 
frcon the Z^ko^ Xems of Jtme 2nd, iSSo : — " The arriTal 6i a large 
c ata r an £com the Soadan at Sioat with hnz^reds of slaves was not 
l e gXMtai by the natrre o&dals. Mr. Godefiroy Roth, a missionary 
residing at Sk:Gt, haTing satis^ed hims^ that la^e nomhers of slaves, 
male and ficmale, were beii^ sold ior a few napoleons each, proceeded 
to Cairo, and soc^t oat Mr. Malet, H.RM. agent, and Riaz Pasha. 
A company of soldiers was at once placed nnder the guidance of Mr. 
Roch, who^ retiming in all haste to Siont, sorroimded the caravan and 
«!u u ed serenty slaves. They then took possession of the town, where 
hmidreds of slaves were concealed, and searching the houses of about 
thirty known dealers, were unable to find any, so thoroughly had pre- 
cautions been adopted to hide them. The caravan consisted of 288 
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pretty general custom among the poorer classes to 
train their daughters specially for the hardm of the 
Turk, and such is the description they give them of 
the splendour and luxury of harim life, that the victims 
long to be sold, so as to experience the pictured 
delights ; while, if the girls be handsome and intelli- 
gent, their parents obtain high prices for them from 
the dealer. The wealthier Egyptian peasants, or 
farmers, have their harims also ; but the wives have far 
less cause for satisfaction with their lot in life than their 
sister prisoners occupying a higher sphere of society. 
Like them, they are never allowed to eat with their 
husbands; are generally under the dominion of a 
Mother-in-law ; and are never entrusted with money, 
nor with the management of the household. They 
labour also under the additional disadvantages of being 
much more liable to divorce, of having less communica- 
tion with the outer world, and far less means of 
amusement. In case they be divorced, they are at 
liberty to marry again ; but, as they are merely 
entitled to claim their original property (or dowry) and 
jewels, when put aside by their husbands they may 
sink into great poverty, should they be unable to get 
re-married, or not have well-to-do parents willing to 
give them shelter. Among the smaller farmers and 
tillers of the land, it is only rarely that the mud hut, 
which constitutes the dwelling, contains a room digni- 
fied by the name of haram, and in many cases the wife 
(and even the Black slave) is permitted the privilege of 
eating with her lord. Ordinarily, however, the hus- 
band and his sons each eat alone, or together, and the 

persons and 600 camels. The most culpable dealers took to flight, 
but thirty-five were made prisoners and sent to Cairo. Some of the 
slave girls said they had been taken forcibly from their homes, others 
were stolen whilst watching sheep in sight of their families." 
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women, wiien the mea have dined, eat wiiat is left of 
the meal Every wife, and underwifi^ is compelled to 
cover her face when a man approaches; and to be alent 
when strangers are present ; unless her husband grar 
ciously give her permission to speak. As no poor man 
can support four wives all living together, should such 
desire a change of wife^ he has sinq>ly to procure a 
divorce. That he can do on many grounds; for 
example — if she have borne him a daughter, while he 
expected a son ; if she be past child-bearing ; i^ from 
any cause, she be incapable of doing household work ; 
and if—one of the commonest occurrences in Egypt — 
she should have become blind ! 

The institution of Pol3rgamy among Oriental races 
occasionally finds apologists among European authors; 
and is not unfrequently defended by Englishmen, of 
good social position, who have lived for some con- 
siderable time in the East The chief ground of thdr 
attempted justification is — the extremely short du- 
ration of the youthful appearance of Oriental women ; 
for, however beautiful the girl of twelve to eighteen 
years may be, she rapidly loses her physical charms 
and begins to wither ; and before she reaches her fif- 
tieth year, sh^ ordinarSy, has become a shrivelled, 
blear-eyed crone ; with, in the case of the poor classes, 
such indifference to personal deanUness as to be 
absolutely repulsive. On the other hand, the men are 
mostly in their prime at forty to f<Hty-five, and are still 
vigorous and have a good appearance up to sixty years 
of age, or more. How then, it is argued, can a Turk 
(or a Hindu) be expected to limit himself to one wife^ 
should he and she arrive at what we term ''middle 
ag«e** together? 

But why do women of the Eastern races so speedily 
l^>#c their youthful charms ? Can that fact be ascribed 
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to race or to climate alone; or do the customs of 
the people account in a great measure for it? No 
sooner has a girl reached the age of puberty, say under 
rather than over twelve years, than she is disposed of, 
either as a wife or as a concubine. Bodily and men- 
tally she is still a child when she finds herself under 
the rule of a comparative stranger, for whom she 
could have had no previous affection, and whom she 
may never learn to love, or even esteem. Treated as 
a child so long as the dread mother-in-law lives; denied 
all social intercourse, 'except with women she may 
detest ; always jealously guarded, often in a miserably- 
furnished, badly-lit and worse ventilated building, and 
having but little to occupy either body or mind ; tor- 
tured by jealousy if she really love her lord, or made 
bitterly envious by his gifts to a later comer into the 
hardm ; how, we may ask, is such a wife at all likely 
to retain vigorous health, much less any physical charms, 
when arrived at middle-age ? Are the daughters of a 
woman so circumstanced — daughters born in the 
hardm, and confined to its rooms and court-yards* 
until their father chooses to dispose of them in mar- 
riage, when they but exchange one prison for another 
— are they any more likely to preserve a youthful or an 
attractive appearance up to their fortieth or forty-fifth 
year than their mother has done? Assuredly not 
Their want of intellectual and physical employment ; 
the indifference, if not contempt, with which they are 
treated by their lords when the charm of novelty has 

* " Even in a town as large as Kasveen, with 20,000 or 30,000 in- 
habitants, there are not a dozen houses with a second storey, and not a 

single private house with a window opening upon the street In 

Turkey, the windows of the harem, the women's part of the house, are, 
it is true, jealously latticed ; . . . . but one cannot see an inch into the 
* anderoon ' or harem of a Persian house." — Arthur Arnold, 
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the 'chuddcr* there is tied round the head a yard- 
long veil of white cotton or linen, in which, before the 
eyes, is a piece of open work about the size of a finger, 
which is their only look-out and ventilator. The veil 
passes into the 'chuddcr' at the chin. Every woman, 
before going out of doors, puts on a pair of loose 
trousers, generally of the same stuff and colour as the 
* chudder,' and thus her out-door seclusion and disguise 
is complete. Her husband could not recognize her in 
the street. In this costume Mahommedan women 
grope their way about the towns of Persia. Their 
trousers are tightly bound about the ancles above their 
coloured stockings, which are invariably of home 
manufacture ; and slippers, with no covering for the 
heel, complete the unsightly, unwholesome apparel of 
these uncomfortable victims of the Persian reading of 
the KorAn. . . . Even without aid from the genii, there 
are always present in Persia two mysteries, which no 
doubt will serve to transmit as long as they exist, the 
ideas of the * Arabian Nights.' These are the veiled 
lady and the walled-up house, into which no eye can 

penetrate In all her outdoor life she is a 

moving mystery. She may be young or old, white or 
black, fair or ugly, on a mission of sin, or upon an 
errand of charity ; no one knows who she is as she 

shuffles along She raises at some mud-walled 

house an iron knocker upon a door like that of a forti- 
fication ; is admitted ; the door is closed, and what goes 
on within that house, what is the fate of the women, 
the children, and the slaves, no one outside can know. 
There is no window from which they can communicate 
with the outer world — it is a despotism within a des- 
potism. Each one of these walled houses is the seat 
of a despotic sovereignty, established and confirmed 
by the greatest power in Persia — that of the Kordn, 
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Persia I am indebted for some of the foregoing state- 
ments, says that Fetteh-Ali-Shah, great-grandfather 
of the present Shah, had as many wives as Solomon ; 
but, unlike that monarch (who had only one son), the 
Persian king had no less than eighty sons, while his 
daughters were "as numerous as the stars," or say, too 
many to record. The Persians (like Montesquieu, and 
many ill-informed English) firmly believe that the 
births of female children are largely in excess of 
males; hence, in large establishments, they do not 
trouble themselves to record the births of girls, while 
those of boys are carefully noted. In case any man's 
wives prove very prolific, the children, I need hardly 
say, come badly off, as it is impossible for their father 
to provide for each means equal to his own. Hence 
many princes are compelled to live the lives of com- 
paratively poor men, and many princesses have had to 
marry as lowly as to tradesmen. The rule of the 
mother-in-law (that is the husband's mother), prevails 
in Persian as well as in Egyptian hardms. One curious 
feature of hardm life in Persia, mentioned by Lady 
Shiel, is the ''Love potion." Some of the women, 
when they find their lord is growing cold, resort to 
incantation and the brewing of a compound, for which 
nothing is deemed too unsavoury nor too disgusting, to 
be administered to the faithless one. Whether the 
charm, combined with the violent nausea produced, 
bring about a return of affection we are not told ; but it 
is said that the potion sometimes has a fatal effect ; 
thereby depriving both the neglected one and her 
favoured rival of the embraces of their lord for ever. 
In order to retain, or bring back the love of her hus- 
band, a spare woman will, according to Mr. J. Gadsby, 
even " eat mashed beetles to make herself plump" ; but 
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that writer adds — "few women, however, care much for 
their husbands ; how can they under such a system?" 
T^e Jealousies and animosities incident to hardm life 
frT^quent!y result in deadly crimes. Poison is the com- 
aaoctest instrument used to remove an obnoxious rival, 
xad the '^ Kajars Coffee'^ is a constant terror to a 
{xxvcurite wife or concubine. That *' coffee" owes its 
mme to a reigning family of the Kajar tribe, who 
wer? notorious poisoners. 

"Hte manners and customs of the Peasant class in 
FrrsJL as regards the treatment of women, are so little 
c:ss:cc::!ar to what they are in Eg5rpt, that to say more 
abccrt them would be needless repetition. 

The ox-erthrow of the ancient Persian monarchy by 
Mc'Jurttinidan Arabs, led by Caliph Omar (about A.D. 
rfv" . was so complete that the ancient religion was 
aI::!C5?c entirely stamped out, and an insignificant num- 
ber oclv of Zoroastrians are now resident in Persia. 
\\*heR 1JIX recall the riches, magnificence and power of 
r-crssJL during the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, 
we may wel! exclaim : ** How are the mighty fallen." 
The present representatives of that once mighty nation 
are not onlv an inconsiderable remnant of their former 
numerv^us race but they are held in contempt by the 
conquea-^r? of their country. For example ; one of 
their chief occupations is the care of the gardens of 
harams : no danger being apprehended by the owners 
tn>m the proximity to the women of one belonging to 
a nee held to be too degenerate to inspire any Moham- 
maclan woman with love ! 
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Lhaptbi^ yiii. 

TTTHE treatment of women by the modern Hindus 
' I ^ so closely resembles the ancient customs al- 
"^ ready described, that but little is necessary to 
be said on the subject. Such changes as are 
noticeable appear to have been copied from the man- 
ners of the Muslims ; who for over 700 years were the 
absolute masters of nearly the whole of Hindustan — 
the Mogul power having been completely overthrown 
only as late as 1749, when the last of the royal armies 
was defeated. Like the Muslim, the Hindu, when he 
has the means, has his Zenana, or hardm ; but in his 
case there is no law limiting the number of wives he 
may take. 

As already said (p. 36) no Hindu is allowed to 
marry out of his Caste nor of his rank therein. Mar- 
riages are permitted, by the Hindu system, at seven 
years of age ; but they are not consummated until 
both parties arrive at puberty; no sooner does that 
occur than the ceremony is completed. Celibacy in 
either sex is considered a disgrace, and barrenness in 
the female as still more disgraceful. As a rule, Hindu 
children are betrothed during their infancy, and the 
girl who arrives at puberty unbetrothed is, as well as 
an unmarried woman, considered a disgrace to her 
family. Notwithstanding the prematureness of their 
marriages, the Hindus have, generally, very large 
families ; but the wife rapidly loses the appearance of 
youth and is past her prime at twenty-five years old. 

The fact that the women are taught by their priests to 

K 
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look upon themselves as existing solely for the propa- 
gation of the human species and to minister to the 
wants of men, accounts, no doubt, for the want of faith 
in their chastity shown by Hindu husbands, who cause 
their Zenajtas (or harams) to be very strictly guarded. 
The attributes of one of the gods they worship,* the 
rites performed in his temples, and the obscene objects 
therein, are sufficient to account for what Europeans 
characterize as want of modesty and unchastity in 
Hindu women. But what chance have Hindu women 
of disproving the common belief in their frailness, 
secluded as they are from the outer world, and with 
the authority of the Institutes of Menu — which charges 
them with inherent want of self-restraint — against 
them ? Then again, if the charge be true, is not that 
unchastity and immodesty attributable, in a great 
measure, to the fact that vast numbers of women are 
devoted to perform impure services in the temples.^ 
For, it is asserted, by many respectable authorities on 
Indian customs, that part of the duties of such devotees 
is to minister to the sensual indulgence of the Priests 
and to hire themselves to the laymen of their religion 
for the same purpose ; the wages thus earned being 
devoted to the service of the temple ! Must not the 
knowledge of that custom be sufficient alone to prevent 
these child-wives from having any idea of the wrong- 
fulness of unchastity ? 

The "Primitive form of Marriage" — that is, mar- 
riage by capture of the bride — is frequently symbolized 
in part of the Hindu marriage ceremony. With 

* " Ling2i'^PAalluSf or representation of the male generative power, 
worshipped throughout India as the emblem of the god Siva. According 
to the PuranaSf there were, in early times, twelve chief centres of Linga 
worship, and these holy spots still attract numerous pilgrims. See KitteU 
Ueber den Ursprung der Lingacultus in Indien (Mangalore 1877)." 
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respect to the origin of that symbol it may, per- 
haps, be well to say here that in primitive times the 
peoples of nearly all nations acquired their wives by 
violence or theft. The earlier Greeks and Romans 
were guilty of that barbarity ; but, when they had 
advanced considerably in civilization and most of their 
wives were obtained in a less rude fashion, in case 
the bride were neither captured nor ravished, her 
seizure by force was merely symbolized. The " Insti- 
tutes of Menu" recognize a form of *' marriage by 
force**; not as a symbol, however, but as due to an 
absolute seizure of the woman by force. To make 
such marriage valid, the bride must, after the house has 
been broken into and her kinsmen slain or wounded, 
have been torn from her home, despite a desperate 
resistance on her part. Major-General Campbell has 
given us an interesting account of one of those cere- 
monies which symbolize " marriage by capture," wit- 
nessed by him in Khondistan. Hearing a great 
disturbance in a village close by, he went to ascertain 
the cause, when he saw : " a man bearing away upon 
his back something enveloped in an ample covering of 
scarlet cloth : he was surrounded by twenty or thirty 
young fellows, and by them protected from the des- 
perate attacks made upon him by a party of young 
women." It turned out that the bundle contained the 
young man's "blooming bride," whom he was pre- 
tending to carry off by force, the women doing their 
utmost, as in duty bound, to resist the capture. In 
some cases, however, the resistance of the women is 
effectual ; but when the bridegroom succeeds in carry- 
ing the girl to the confines of his own village the attack 
ceases, and the ceremony is complete, so far as her 
friends are concerned, as they consider her fairly won. 
Most heathen nations still symbolize "Marriage by 

K2 
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Capture," while many races of modem savages practice 
the custom in its reality. 

The manners and customs of the various Hill tribes 
of India differ widely, and they alone would afford 
abundant material for a separate work, much larger 
indeed than the present one. In the scholarly works 
of that highly gifted writer, Sir William Jones,* many 
very interesting details of the customs of a few of the 
Indian mountaineer tribes are given, and the following 
account taken from that source may probably suffice. 

With respect to the people whose country we have 
so recently invaded. Sir William says : " The Afghans, 
according to their own traditions, are the posterity of 
Melic Tdlut (King Saul), who, in the opinion of some, 
was a descendant of Judah the son of Jacob, and 
according to others, of Benjamin the brother of 
Joseph." One of the grandsons of Tdliit, named 
Afghan, " used to make excursions to the mountains ; 
where his progeny, after his death, established them- 
selves, lived in a state of independence, built forts, and 
exterminated the Infidels." The conversion of the 
Afghans from Judaism to Mohammadanism is thus 
explained : " When the select of creatures, Muhammed, 
appeared upon earth, his fame reached the Afghans, 
who sought him in multitudes under their leaders 
Khalid and Abdul Rashid, sons of Walid. The pro- 
phet honoured them with the most gracious reception, 
saying: Come, O Muliic, or Kings; whence they 
assumed the title of Melic, which they enjoy to this 
day. The prophet gave them his ensign, and said that 
the faith would be strengthened by them." That pre- 
diction, if not a fable, was fully realized, the spread of 
Mohammadanism in India having been largely due to 

• The Works of Sir William Jones, London, 1 799-1806. Sec. edit. 
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Afghan military successes, such as the capture of 
Delhi, &c. The Sultan of Gaznah, in acknowledge- 
ment of the services rendered to his faith by the 
Afghans, gave them the titles of Patan and Khan. 
"The word Patan is derived from the Hindi verb 
Paitna, to rush, in allusion to their alacrity in attack- 
ing the enemy. The Afghans are, of course, Muslims, 
" partly of the Sunni, and partly of the Shiah per- 
suasion They are called Solaimdnl, either be- 
cause they were formerly the subjects of Solomon, 
King of the Jews, or because they inhabit the moun- 
tains of Solomon." 

Concerning another of these tribes, the Cucis of the 
mountains of the Tipra, the following account is taken 
from a communication (made in Persian) by Mr. John 
Rawlins to Sir William Jones. The writer says: 
"They," the Cucis, have no idea of heaven or hell, the 
reward of good, or the punishment of bad actions ; 
but they profess a belief that, when a person dies, a 
certain spirit comes and seizes his soul, which he 
carries away ; and that whatever the spirit promises to 
give at the instant when the body dies, will be found 
and enjoyed by the dead ; but that, if any one should 
take up the corse and carry it off, he would not find 
the treasure." When attacking a village, by surprise, 
they surround it at night, and " kill young and old, 
women and children, except such as they choose to 
bring away captive." The slaughter of women by the 
Ciicis is said to have arisen out of the discovery that 
their enemies derived great assistance, when fighting, 
from their women, who brought them food and other 
aid from their homes. Hence, " although not a custom 
of ancient times," it is a common practice to " cut off 
the heads of the women whom they may find in the 
habitations of their enemies especially if they 
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happen to be pregnant, and therefore confined to their 
houses ; and this barbarity is carried so far, that if a 
Ciicl assail the house of an enemy, and kill a woman 
with child, so that he may bring two heads, he acquires 
honour and celebrity in his tribe, as the destroyer 
of two foes at once." The heads of the murdered 
women, like those of the men who are slain, are carried 
away in leathern bags to serve as trophies. With 
respect to the married life of this race we are told : 
" If a married couple live cordially together, and have 
a son, the wife is fixed and irremovable ; but if they 
have no son, and especially if they live together on 
bad terms, the husband may divorce his wife, and 

marry another woman A widow is obliged to 

remain a whole year near the grave of her husband ; 
where her family bring her food ; if she die within the 
year, they mourn for her ; if she live, they carry her 
back to her house, where all her relations are enter- 
tained with the usual feast of the Ciicls." Women 
do not, apparently, inherit any portion of the goods 
possessed by their dead husband or father. The 
whole of the inheritance goes to the first and to the 
third sons, the second, and any other, son gets nothing. 
In case there be no sons, the property goes to the 
deceased's brothers, and in default of brothers to the 
chief 

The pieople of the Garrow Hills have some very 
curious customs with regard to their women. Mr. 
John Eliot — in the Supplement to the Works just 
cited — says that Marriage among the Garrows is 
generally settled by the parties themselves. If the 
parents " do not accede to the wishes of their child, 
they are beaten until they acquiesce in the marriage." 
Among this race it is the custom, when the feast is 
quite ready, for the bride to fetch the bridegroom, 
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while his parents and family pretend to be sorely 
distressed on account of the ceremony ; they " cry 
and howl in the most lamentable manner, and some 
force is used to separate him from them." Mr. Eliot 
was present at one of their marriages. On that 
occasion Lungree, a girl of seven years old, and the 
daughter of one of their chiefs, was united to Buglun, 
the son of a common Garrow. The marriage was a 
very advantageous one for Buglun, as the youngest 
daughter of a Garrow is always his heiress. " What 
is more strange, if Buglun were to die, Lungree would 
marry one of his brothers ; and, if all his brothers were 
dead, she would then marry the father, and if the 
father should prove too old, she would put him aside, 
and take any one else, whoever she might choose." 

Mohammadan women in India lead pretty much 
the same sort of life as in Egypt and Persia.* But the 
wives of the Indian Parsees, or Zoroastriahs, are treated 

* If what the present writer, when in India, saw of the interiors 
of the dwellings of his Mohammadan friends were a fair sample of the 
efforts made to provide for the comfort and enjoyment of the inmates of 
the haram, everything is done, consistent with their religious system, to 
lessen the misery of seclusion. The interior of the haram is not, of 
course, shown ; but the reception and living rooms through which the 
guest is taken, are spotlessly clean throughout : the freshness of the 
paint, the polish on the furniture, and the whiteness of the linen, excit- 
ing surprise and admiration. But the taste and ingenuity displayed in 
the arrangements of the gardens situate in the central courts, and into which 
the latticed windows of the harams open, are the most striking. Every 
inch of available space is fully utilized for the growth of the most exquisite 
flowering, or scented plants and shrubs. Palms, and other graceful trees; 
for shady little walks, artfully contrived ; and for fountains and fish-tanks. 
The blank walls serve for rockeries, filled with plants and with toy- 
like structures (such as grottoes, cascades, windmills, &c.) as curious 
as any ever made by the most fanciful and ingenious of our "Window- 
gardeners." But, the owners of these houses, it must be said, were, like 
the generality of Mohammadan merchants of India, to which caste they 
belonged, men of high honour, great commercial rectitude, and benign 
disposition. 
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more after the manner of Christians. It may be well 
to repeat that the Parsee denies that he is an idolater; 
saying that he worships God in unity, and looks upon 
the sun and fire as mere emblems of the purity of the 
One deity. 

I have already given a brief account of Buddhism, 
G)nfucianism, and Tao-ism, the religions of the 
Chinese. The accounts given, by various writers, of 
the manners and customs of modem Chinese differ 
materially. On the one hand these singular people 
are accused of gross sensuality, mendacity, and dis- 
honesty; of the inhuman practice of killing their 
female infants; and of great cruelty to their wives. 
On the other hand, we are told that they are an indus- 
trious, kind, and exemplary race, and not at all 
addicted to infanticide. Mr. Clarke, who seems more 
inclined to praise the Chinese than to find fault with 
them, and whose account of their manners and customs 
is the result of a careful analysis of the works of many 
travellers, does not write favourably of their treatment 
of women. He tells us that slavery and concubinage 
exist in China ; that the husband has absolute power 
over his wife, even to the taking of her life ; and that 
woman is practically the slave of man. The lot of a 
childless wife is unhappy in the extreme; but the 
position of a mother is more endurable, especially if 
she have sons, as she then assumes supreme command 
over the household. 

Buddhism is called the " Christianity of the farther 
Orient" by some writers, who have attempted to 
establish a relationship between the two religions. 
" Both," one such writer says, " were reactions against 
the stringent tyranny of a previous system of law and 
order as administered by an hereditary priesthood. 
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Each endeavoured to escape from this despotism of a 
sacerdotal caste, by placing the offices of religion in 
the hands of celibate monks, taken of necessity from 
the laity. Both were essentially democratic, and in a 
measure communistic movements, in opposition to the 
eminently hierarchical and aristocratic constitution of 
things which had preceded them."* As the observance 
of every system of religion bears, more or less, the 
impress of the psychological character of the nation 
which has adopted it, let us see what is the outcome 
of the teaching of Gotama where Buddhism is the only 
faith which is followed. I refer to that large peninsula, 
in the most easterly part of the Asiatic continent — 
the Kingdom of Corea. The origin of the Coreans is 
unknown, the people themselves being confessedly 
Ignorant of their descent. But " their physiognomy 
is different from that of the Chinese and has unmis- 
takable traces of a descent from two' races." Mr. E. 
Oppert, from whose workf I quote, tells us that accord- 
ing to Chinese works, the peninsula was peopled by 
various tribes long before the Christian era. The 
Coreans, he says, " appear to be a union of Mongolian 
and Caucasian — and not a branch of the Chinese 
people." The population of the peninsula and the 
adjacent islands forming the kingdom, he estimates at 
fifteen to sixteen millions of souls. The rule of the 
king, he says, *' is absolute, and his will alone is law." 
A system of caste, which bears some analogy to that 
of the Hindus, is rigidly enforced ; " but with this 
notable difference, while the latter is based on religious 
principles and customs, no religious movement appears 
as its cause in the Corea, where it appears to be solely 

• The Anthropological Review, No. xii., January, 1866. Article 
** The Roman and the Teuton." 
t " A Forbidden Land," Voyages to the Corea, Ernest Oppert. 1880. 
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due to political reasons." The division of caste and 
rank does not appear to be quite so minute as in the 
Hindu system, while "between the people and the 
slaves, or bondsmen, we meet that most curious 
ind peculiar institution, the so-called 'despised, or 
despicable, caste,* which is again divided into several 
degrees." The lowest step of this social scale, scarcely 
above the slaves or bondsmen, is occupied hy the 
Priests, or " bonzes^ The lowly social position of the 
priests cannot excite any surprise when one reads that 
the " utter state of degradation and degree of moral 
reprobation into which the Corean priesthood has 
sunk " is due to the dissolute and generally bad be- 
haviour of its members. "In point of utter disregard 
for their own religious ceremonies and customs, the 
Coreans rise hardly above the level of savages." As 
in China, Polygamy prevails, and the lot of Corean 
women is no happier than that of their Chinese sisters. 
Weddings are devoid of nuptial ceremonies, the taking 
of a wife being a mere matter of bargain and sale. "As 
soon as a certain sum, either to be paid or to be re- 
ceived, has been agreed upon between the husband in 
spe and the* father, or near relation of the girl, the 
former takes the bride to his house, and can treat her 
as he likes, as forming part of his other goods and 
chattels." Women are even more secluded than in 
China, having to remain in the rooms specially set apart 
for their use. In cities and small townships it is 
looked upon as an act of immodesty in a woman to 
present herself in the public streets during day-light 
At 9 p.m. in Summer and at 8 p.m. in Winter the 
gates of the town are closed, when every man is bound 
to leave the streets, so that they may be abandoned to 
women for recreation and promenading. If by chance 
a man finds himself belated, he hurries home in silence. 
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not daring even to glance at the women, while to molest 
one would expose him to severe punishment. " The 
so-called 'social evil' prevails here as everywhere in 
the world." Although dancing is a national custom 
greatly indulged, the poor Corean woman is, of 
course, denied the pleasure of having a male partner. 

Such is the debt women owe to the teaching of 
Gotama and Confucius ; and, as Buddhism is the re- 
li^on of Japan, Siam, Burmah, Ceylon, Thibet, Tar- 
tary, &c., as well as China, we may take it as proved 
that women are unjustly deprived of their rights, and 
are cruelly used in all those countries. 




li. 
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Lhapter IX. 

LET us now view the condition of Woman among 
the Ignoble, or inferior races of mankind. 
If we accept the testimony of the Bible, which 
expressly teaches that all mankind now on 
earth have proceeded from one pair, we are compelled 
to admit that every race of men, however low its 
position in the scale of humanity, must be either of 
Semitic, Hamitic, or Japhetic origin. To account for 
the almost bestial condition of the lowest types of 
mankind — the Australian savage for example — various 
theories have been propounded. Those who make the 
Bible the sole rule of faith ascribe the condition of the 
modern Savage to the degeneracy of his race. One 
argument is that when the great Dispersion of man- 
kind was in progress, detachments from the main 
bodies of the people must have continually occurred. 
The smaller bodies, while penetrating trackless and 
extensive forests or deserts, in search of suitable 
places for settlements, must in their turn have become 
broken into separate groups. Again, the members of 
a single family might easily get separated from the 
rest of the group, and, travelling in an opposite 
direction, become lost to their companions for ever. 
Or, in some cases, the members of a particular family 
might, on account of their quarrelsome disposition, 
depraved habits, physical deformities, or other cause 
of dislike, be thrust out from some of the smaller com- 
munities, and thereby become wanderers until they 
settled down in regions far removed from the habit- 
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ations of other men. To such possible occurrences the 
Ignorance of the primitive arts displayed by Savages 
is attributed. Others, among those who maintain the 
argument of degeneracy, interpret the passage (Gen. 
X, 25), " for in his days earth was divided," as meaning 
a breaking-up of the crust of the earth, by which some 
portions of mankind were cut-off by the sea from the 
great bulk of the people, and consequently sank into 
a state of ignorance and brutality. Some writers, 
however, who firmly uphold the truth of the Sacred 
narrative, suppose an original creation of a " plurality of 
races in the human species," and quote Scripture in 
support of their views. On the other hand, it needs 
hardly be said, many learned men of the present time 
have rejected the belief in the independent creation of 
man, and propound the doctrine of "continuity"; assert- 
ing, like Herder, that man is "the last and highest link 
closing the chain of terrestrial organization."* Those 
who adhere to the doctrine of the solitary creation 
of a single pair of the human species, account for the 
diversities of organization, of complexion, and of 
structure of the skin and hair, which distinguish the 
various races of men, by attributing them to the 
gradual effects of climate, and to the variations in the 
food, occupations, and habits, on the descendants of 
the original settlers of each separate region of the globe. 
But that argument is met by other writers with a 
denial that a pure race undergoes "a permanent 
change when transferred to a climate materially dif- 
fering from its own." Man, they assert, is not cosmo- 
politan, and no permanent 3.cc\im2itisdition, of a positive 
character, is possible in the case of the human species ; 
moreover, the characteristics which distinguish race are 

* Philosophy of Mankind, 1784 (quoted by Jas. Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., 
&c., &C.) 
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ineradicable. " We have," says Dr Hunt, with special 
reference to India, "exhaustion and degeneracy, but 
no real acclimatisation."* The diversity of opinion on 
this subject is not, however, very material, as regards 
the present work, the result remaining the same. 

To attempt even to give an account of the treatment 
of their women by Savages and Semi-savages, beyond 
what is related of a portion of the numerous tribes, or 
races, whose habits have been ascertained, would, no 
doubt, weary the reader. I shall, therefore, limit my 
remarks, as regards their women, to the description of 
the manners and customs of a few of the most remark- 
able tribes only. 

The condition of Woman among the heathens in- 
habiting the vast regions of Siberia, Kamptchatka, 
Lapland, and the icy tracts of North America, is 
wretched in the extreme ; in fact, utterly degrading to 
mankind. The whole of those races may be roughly 
classed as Mongolians ; although some ethnographers 
assert that the Kamptchatkans, and a few others, are 
distinct peoples. As in the case of many other Pagans, 
the common belief of all these savages is, that women 
are impure beings and odious to the gods. That absurd 
prejudice is, no doubt, due to their utter ignorance of 
the nature and design of infirmities connected with 
maternity, which they childishly believe to be signs of 
the wrath of their deities against women. Hence, at 
the very time when women need the kindest care, and 
the most tender regards, the heathen Mongolians treat; 
them the most brutishly, putting them away with 
disgust. During the whole time of those ailments, 
and even while suckling, their wives are thrust out of 
the hut, or compelled to seclude themselves so effec- 

♦ The Popular Magazine of Anthropology, January, lS66, p. 27. 
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tually as not even to touch their husbands, or any 
article of food, cooking utensil, or article of clothing ; 
every object touched at such time by her being deemed 
polluted. She must not approach the sacred fires, 
and each article she may have involuntarily or necess- 
arily touched, when required for further use, must be 
purified by fire. In many parts of Siberia there is no 
semblance even of marriage ; and the women are treated 
no better than pariah dogs, being driven to seek shelter 
and the means of subsistence in an equally precarious 
manner. Marriage, such as it is, is, however, the rule. 
Wives are acquired by purchase more frequently than 
by capture, as fathers readily exchange their daughters 
for goods or for services rendered. The consent of 
the maiden is, of course, never asked, nor is she even 
consulted ; her father having no more feeling in the 
disposal of his daughter than if he were parting with 
a sable-skin or any other saleable article he may 
possess. A husband, therefore, looks upon his wife as 
his personal property, to deal with as he lists, and he 
generally reduces her to the condition of a beast of 
burden. Either for a money consideration, or to oblige 
a friend, he disposes of her honour, without the slight- 
est regard to her feelings in the matter. Moreover, it 
is part of the duties of hospitality for a father to simi- 
larly offer his daughter, and a husband to offer his wife, 
to a male guest. But in case a married woman should 
so offer herself, or permit herself to be so used, without 
getting the consent of her husband, she is brutally 
beaten. Polygamy, if such marriages can be so termed, 
exists, and, such is the force of custom, when a wife feels 
she is growing old, or is past child-bearing, she, herself, 
seeks a fresh partner for her husband ; and when she 
has found one who is accepted, she quietly yields her 
position in the household and settles down as the 
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drudge of the younger wife ! Thanks to an invigorating 
climate, the women of Kamptchatka retain their youth- 
ful charms much longer than the women of the neigh- 
bouring races, and, in consequence, are much less the 
slaves of their husbands. The kinder treatment of 
their wives by Kamptchatkans is, however, by some 
writers ascribed purely to their negro-like lechery ; as 
they do not scruple to abandon their wives whenever 
they can get possession of younger or handsomer 
women. The natural outcome of the ill-treatment of 
Siberian women, by those who ought to be their pro- 
tectors, was strikingly illustrated by their conduct 
towards the Cossacks when they first occupied the 
country. It is said that the women eagerly flocked 
into the camps, offering themselves to the soldiery, 
and some of the officers would collect as many as 
twenty or thirty of the best looking, to form a kind of 
hardm. Having done that, some of them would 
gamble with the others for one or more of their girls, 
or for the use of their own, and the women so retained 
are said to have enjoyed the game most immensely. 

With respect to the origin of American savages 
there is a conflict of opinion among ethnographers. 
American philologists, however, hold that the whole 
of the Indian races on the American continent, not 
even excluding the Esquimaux, are derived from one 
common stock. However that may be, there is cer- 
tainly one great feature common to all American 
savages, and that is the brutality of their treatment 
of women. The Grccnlander is a believer in the 
impurity of woman, and he disposes of his daughter 
with no more interest or compunction than he would 
of his gun or of his dog. The memory of the primitive 
mode of marriage, that is by capture, appears to be 
preserved among them, as the bride feigns great aver- 
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sion to the match ; flying from her home until caught, 
and only yielding after a violent struggle with the 
bridegroom. Sometimes, however, the. aversion is 
real, and the flight also. In such case the pursuers 
(generally women) bring back the fugitive, and by 
their tearful implorations, and by a little starvation, 
succeed, eventually, in persuading her to yield. The 
wife of a Greenlander does all the heavy work — even 
to carrying the stones to build their winter habita- 
tions — and household drudgery; the husband hunts 
and fishes only. As in the oriental hardm, when the 
husband has a mother living, she, not the wife, is the 
mistress of the house, and her authority is exercised 
most tyrannically. It is seldom that a Greenlander 
contents himself with one wife, and when he steals or 
buys another girl, the first wife has no higher position 
accorded to her in the family dwelling than the new 
one. Every wife is liable to be divorced — that is, cast 
out permanently from the hut — even without any 
valid reason being assigned. A common cause of 
divorce is the not having given birth to a child within 
the ordinary time after marriage. The lot of a divorced 
wife is often most pitiful ; as unless she find a fresh 
supporter and he do not put her aside also, she may 
perish in the fields. When a man dies, the widow, if 
she have no male relative to protect her, is, custom- 
arily, pillaged by her neighbors, who come into the hut 
under the pretence of condoling with her, and when 
she has been robbed of everything worth carrying 
away, she is ruthlessly driven out of the neighbourhood. 
Writers who have travelled through the country, say 
that it is not an uncommon occurrence to see, in spots 
remote from any human habitation, a widow and her 
children without any shelter, and literally dying from 
cold and hunger ; while natives pass them by without 
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showing the slightest concern, much less attempting to 
relieve their wants. Such gross selfishness and in- 
humanity on the part of the Greenlander are, if true, 
wholly unaccountable ; except on the hypothesis that 
their religion teaches them that the widow and father- 
less must be left to perish! The estimate in which 
women are held by the Greenlanders may, perhaps, be 
judged from the account they give of the origin of 
woman. Woman, they say *' was niade from the thumb 
of the man. In time the world was thickly inhabited, 
when all were destroyed except one man. Woman 
had to be manufactured a second time, and this was 
done by knocking the earth with a stick, when forth 
came a full-grown woman."* 

Throughout North and South America, the female 
savage has far less enjoyment of life than the male. 
Wives are acquired either by purchase, capture, or 
theft ; but a wife is in every case looked upon as the 
absolute and freely disposable property of her husband. 
The belief in an infectious state of women, at certain 
times, is almost universal ; but the ordinary treatment 
of women varies considerably, being chiefly dependent 
on climate in conjunction with the nature of the 
occupations of the people. The tribes who live in 
villages, and who cultivate the soil as well as fish and 
hunt, generally treat their women less unkindly than 
they are treated by the non-agricultural Indians. But 
every tribe, savage or semi-savage, makes woman work 
as a beast of burden ; moreover, she alone is compelled 
to till the soil and to gather in the crops, despite the 
greatest heat, or the heaviest rain, and often with the 
new-born babe at the breast. It is also a very general 
custom among all races of American Indians for men, 

* Dr. James Hunt, in Anihrop, Review, Jan. 1867. 
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when they wish for a chanq^c, to drive away their wives 
and children to shift for tlicmsclvcs ; or, if the wife be 
suftered to remain, she must consent to be tlie drudge 
of the new wife, or concubine. Polyj^amy is not prac- 
tised by every race of American savages ; but it exists 
in many portions of that continent, more particularly 
in Brazil, and the countries inhabited by the Caribs. 
The mode in which the whole of the tribes belont^^ing 
to the great Caribbean nation acquire their wives fur- 
nishes a very clear illustration of what McLennan 
terms, ** ICxogamous marriage." ICach of these tribes, 
although forming part of one distinct race, has a 
separate language, and it is the invariable practice of 
the men of every tribe to capture, or steal, women of 
another tribe, for wives. It follows, therefore, that 
husband and wife rarely speak the same language — a 
fact noted by Baron Von Humboldt. 

These brief remarks on the condition of Woman 
among the uncivilized tribes of American Indians 
ought not to be brought to a close without some 
reference to the Savage's belief in Witchcraft. That 
monstrous superstition is a constant source of terror to 
their women. For not only are many aged Indian 
women barbarously put to death in consequence of a 
positive belief in their having caused members of their 
tribe to sufler through a supernatural agency, but, it is 
said that it often happens that a husband in order to 
get completely rid of an aged, or unlovely wife, trumps 
up a charge of witchcraft against her. 



As a general idea of the manner of life led by 
Negresses in Africa may be formed from a description 
of their treatment among a few of the Negro nations 
of that continent, it is not necessary to write lengthily 
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on the subject. The inferior races of Negroes do not 
appear to attach the slightest regard to the chastity of 
their women. In fact, it is doubtful whether they have 
any idea of the wrongfulness of unchastity, either in 
married or unmarried women, seeing that they esteem 
it an honour if their wives or daughters become preg- 
nant by any White man who happens to pass through 
their village. Moreover, fecundity is the chief recom- 
mendation of an unmarried woman, and one who is 
known to possess that quality, no matter how many 
lovers she may have had, can, while young, always be 
quite sure of obtaining a husband. Parents sell their 
daughters to become wives, the consideration being, 
ordinarily, a few bottles of rum, or some articles of 
clothing, and, on receiving payment, they themselves 
take the girls to the huts of the purchasers. The 
bridegroom, immediately his bride arrives, proceeds to 
show his lordship over her, by compelling her to fetch 
wood and water, and to do other household drudgery. 
When duly installed, the young wife has to wait upon 
her husband at his meals, and is never permitted to 
eat with him ; moreover, she has to hand him, on her 
knees, everything he orders her to bring, say his food, 
pipe, &c. At certain times, also, she is subjected to 
similar indignities and cruelties, consequent upon an 
absurd superstition, to those suffered by the women of 
the Mongolian savages. 

Among the higher classes of Africans, such as the 
Abyssinians, women are much less ill-treated, the 
manners and customs of the Mohammadan population 
having been generally copied. But a wife has a share 
only in the affections of her husband, as polygamy 
prevails ; moreover, when she ceases to bear children, 
she becomes the drudge of the younger wives, and also 
liable to be sold as a slave. The Mandingoes are said 
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to have a separate language in which to speak of their 
wives, and if any man, even a King, is known to 
have taught that language to a woman, both he and 
the woman taught are put to death. Every community 
has its secret society, composed of the males of over 
fourteen years of age, which has for its object the sub- 
jection of wives and their punishment for infidelity. 
When a charge is preferred against any of their women, 
the affair is placed in the hands of a judge, who is 
styled Mumbo Jumbo. That personage, when he 
takes the case in hand, disguises himself in what he 
imagines to be the most terror-inspiring garb con- 
ceivable, but to a European he resembles a scarecrow. 
Placing his companions in ambush, he enters the 
village about midnight, and suddenly gives utterance 
to a series of most unearthly yells. Whether from 
consciousness of their misdeeds, or from fright simply, 
a number of women are certain to fly from their huts, 
when they are pounced upon by those in ambush. 
The captured fugitives are brought before Mumbo 
Jumbo, who, after a sort of trial, orders them to be 
scourged or to be slain. Mumbo Jumbo, is, I believe, 
in our Nursery tales, a very ludicrous invention, but 
among Mandingo women he is a most dread reality. 

A terrible charge is brought, by some travellers, 
against the cannibal negroes occupying some portions 
of Southern Africa. It is related that many of their 
princes and chiefs regularly keep a large number of 
young girls pent-up like sheep, not only for carnal 
indulgence, but to be fattened for slaughter ; every day 
one or more of the flock being killed to be eaten. 

The striking similarity of the manners and customs 
of certain tribes in various parts of Africa to those of 
many races of American savages, more especially in 
their treatment of women, has aroused the curiosity of 
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Ethnographers. This subject is still undergoing a 
most searching investigation, but it would be prema- 
ture at present to say what are the conclusions sought 
to be established. 

Of all races of mankind, the Australian Blacks 
appear to be the most degraded, and the nearest 
allied, in personal appearance, habits, and mental 
capacity, to brutes. Although a larger acquaintance 
with the aboriginals of that insular continent has 
tended to modify the extreme disgust in which they 
were held, very little can yet be said in favour of any 
of the Australian tribes of whom anything positive is 
known. If what is related be true, their claim to 
humanity was no more recognized by some of the 
earlier White colonists than one for the monkey tribe 
would be ; for it is said that they " shot occasionally 
the poor miserable savages of that country as food for 
their dogs."* By many ethnologists they are sup- 
posed to be of Asiatic origin. The hypothesis is, that 
a few of the more adventurous of the sea-faring people 
belonging to the Indian peninsula gradually found 
their way, by passing from island to island through 
the Eastern archipelago, to the Australian continent, 
and settled there. Evidence in support of that view 
is said to have been found in the dialects of the several 
tribes, and also in the similarity of their weapons and 
many of their customs to those of their supposed an- 



• The Natural History of Man, J. C. Prichard, M.D., &c., &c. 
According to a writer in the Magazine of Anthropology (January, 1866), 
the natives of Van Diemen's Land were, even within the memory of 
people with whom he had stayed, habitually shot down like game. At 
one house, his hosts informed him that pic-nics used to be held in 
their grounds, a part of the amusement being to hunt the aborigines. 
Some times **they would succeed in killing a woman, or if very lucky, 
a man or more may have been bagged." 
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cestors. Each community lives apart from its neigh- 
bours and is under a kind of patriarchal form of 
government, of which the oldest man among them is 
the head ; — it has, also, its separate hunting grounds 
on which it will not allow any other tribe to enter. 
The whole of the members of such community, or tribe, 
hunt and fish as a body ; — the spoil is thrown into a 
common heap and then divided pro rata ; but a liberal 
quota is reserved for the widows and orphans. No 
evidence of what may be termed a religion, it is said, 
is to be found in the beliefs of these wretched people ; 
but they are the prey of superstition ; bodily injuries, 
diseases, and death being attributed to occult agencies. 
Either to propitiate evil spirits, or to revenge them- 
selves for injuries supposed to have been inflicted by 
occult means, a member of some other tribe is occa- 
sionally seized and put to a cruel death ; a proceeding 
which generally brings on a tribal war. To reclaim 
the Australian Black is said to be an impossibility ; 
the efforts of missionaries and others having proved 
utterly abortive. Hence, as the White man advances 
and occupies their hunting-grounds, the aboriginals 
perish, and the race is fast disappearing from the face 
of the earth. The following graphic account of their 
mode of marriage, and of their treatment of women, 
appears in Chambers* Journal^ of October 22, 1864 : 
" In nothing is the brutality of their nature more clearly 
shown than in the treatment of their women. Amongst 
them, women are considered as an inferior class, and 
are used almost as beasts of burden ; so that it is not 
at all uncommon to meet a huge black fellow travelling 
merrily along with no load but his spear or war club, 
whilst his unfortunate leubra is panting under the 
weight of their goods and chattels, which she is com- 
pelled to carry from camp to camp. When a young 
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warrior is desirous of procuring a wife, he generally 
obtains one by giving in exchange for her a sister or 
some other female relative of his own ; but if there 
should happen to be no eligible damsel disengaged in 
the tribe to which he belongs, then he hovers round 
the encampment of some other blacks until he gets an 
opportunity of seizing one of their leubras, whom 
perhaps he has seen and admired while attending one 
of the grand corrobories. His mode of paying his 
addresses is simple and efficacious. With a blow of 
his nulla-nulla (war-club) he stuns the object of his 
affections, and drags her insensible away to some retired 
spot, whence, as soon as she recovers her senses, he 
brings her home to his own gunyah in triumph. Some- 
times two join in an expedition for the same purpose, 
and then for several days they watch the movements 
of their intended victims, using the utmost skill in 
concealing their presence. When they have obtained 
the knowledge they require, they wait for a dark, windy 
night ; then quite naked, and carrying only their long 
jag spears, they crawl stealthily through the bushes 
until they reach the immediate vicinity of the camp 
fires, in front of which the girls they are in search of 
are sleeping. Slowly and silently they creep close 
enough to distinguish the figure of one of those leubras; 
then one of the intruders stretches out his spear, and 
inserts its barbed point amongst the thick flowing 
locks ; turning the spear slowly round, some of the 
hair speedily becomes entangled with it ; then, with a 
sudden jerk, she is aroused from her slumbers, and, as 
her eyes open, she feels the sharp point of another 
weapon pressed against her throat. She neither faints 
nor screams ; she knows well that the slightest attempt 
at escape or alarm will cause her instant death ; so, 
like a sensible woman, she makes a virtue of necessity, 
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and rising silently, she follows her captors. They lead 
her away to a considerable distance, tie her to a tree, 
and return to ensnare the other victim in a like manner. 
Then, when they have accomplished their design, they 
hurry off to their own camp, where they are received 
with universal applause, and highly honored for their 
chivalrous exploit. Occasionally, an alarm is given, 
but even then the wife-stealers easily escape midst the 
confusion, to renew the attempt at some future period.'' 
The foregoing account is substantially corroborated 
by other writers. Mr. Oldfield says, of the Australian 
wife, she " is a slave in the strictest sense of the word, 
being a beast of burden, a provider of food, and a 
ready object on which to vent those passions that the 
men do not dare to vent on each other."* Remarking 
on the habit of stealing women of some other tribe, he 
says : " When, on such an errand, they discover an un- 
protected female, their proceedings are not of the most 
gentle nature. Stunning her by a blow from the 
dowak (to make her love them, perhaps), they drag 
her by the hair to the nearest thicket to await her 
recovery. When she comes to her senses they force 
her to accompany them ; and as at worst it is but the 
exchange of one brutal lord for another, she generally 
enters into the spirit of the affair." Another writer 
describing the same practice as carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, says : " Being first stupified with 
blows, inflicted with clubs or wooden swords, on the 
head, back and shoulders, every one of which is 
followed by a stream of blood, she is then dragged 
through the woods by one arm, with a perseverance 
and violence that it might be supposed would displace 
it from its socket. The lover, or rather the ravisher, 

* Trans, Ethn, Soc, vol iii, p. 250. Quoted by Sir John Lubbock. 
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is regardless of the stones or broken pieces of trees 
which may lie in his route, being anxious only to 
convey his prize in safety to his own party, when a 
scene ensues too shocking to relate. This outrage is 
not resented by the relations of the female, who only 
retaliate by a similar outrage when they find an oppor- 
tunity. This is so constantly a practice among them 
that even the children make it a play-game or exer- 
cise."* The brutal cruelty to the woman does not end 
with her capture ; she is *' beaten and speared in the 
limbs on the most trivial provocation. Few women," 
says Eyre, " will be found, upon examination, to be 
free from frightful scars upon the head, or the marks 
of spear wounds about the body."t Almost equally 
brutal conduct is practised in some of the islands of 
the Indian archipelago, where the men customarily 
steal women for wives. 

The Australian black is undoubtedly of a very low 
type of mankind, and the example he affords us of 
" exogamous marriage by capture " may in point of 
brutality differ widely from the practice of the ancients. 
But the custom of carrying off by force women be- 
longing to another, and possibly a hostile, community 
or tribe must, at all times, have inflicted great suffering, 
mental if not corporeal, on the captive. The Rape of 
the Sabines no doubt caused much agony of mind and 
many a bitter tear to flow among the women who 
were so ruthlessly torn away from the midst of their 
families and from all whom they loved, to serve men 
who were strangers to them, and probably hard task- 
masters. Mr. McLennan is of opinion that "exogamy" 
and marriage by capture arose from a scarcity of 

* Collins's English Colony in New South WaleSj p. 362. 
t Sir John Lubbock. The Origin of Civilisation, 
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women, due to the practice of female infanticide. But 
Lubbock, with, in my judgment, greater reason, be- 
lieves tiiat exogamy arose from marriage by capture. 
His argument is: "that capture, and capture alone, 
could originally give a man the right to monopolise a 
woman, to the exclusion of his fellow clansmen ; and 
that hence, even after all necessity for actual capture 
had long ceased, the symbol remained ; capture having, 
by long habit, come to be received as a necessary pre- 
liminary to marriage." Whichever of the two opinions 
expresses the truth, the fact remains that the rape of 
women was a common practice of the ancients as well 
as of the wretched Australian Blacks. Verily a heavy 
indictment lies against man for the abuse of his 
superior physical strength in his conduct towards 



• As regards this chapter, I have not thought it worth while to quote 
all my authorities ; but I must mention one work to which I am in- 
debted, namely; C. Meinet's Histarji of Ihi Female sex, trausl, by Fred. 
Schobert, London, iSoS. 
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CONCLUSION. 



^Tf S what I have endeavoured to bring out in the 
/H preceding pages is the peculiar indebtedness of 
/ Woman to Christ's Revelation, it may reason- 

ably be thought that I ought, for the purpose 
of comparison, to have said something about the laws 
and customs relating to woman, and which affect her 
happiness, within Christendom. To have adequately 
performed such duty would, however, have carried this 
work much beyond my original conception. 

That Woman has not enjoyed due protection in the 
laws, nor been accorded the full measure of her just 
rights in any land, not excepting even this free England 
of ours, every true Christian will freely admit. But that 
the words of Christ and the preaching of His Apostles 
did bring about a great elevation of woman in the social 
compact, and a far better treatment of her than was 
ever known before, no unprejudiced historian would 
attempt to deny. 

Among all the nations of antiquity, the Jews alone 
are entitled to be credited with having in some measure 
held their women in proper respect. I have already 
shown, or attempted to show, what was woman's 
position among the Jews while they existed as a 
nation. But the following passage from Scripture will, 
perhaps, serve to strengthen the argument of this work. 
When the Pharisees asked Jesus, " Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause .^" Jesus 
answered them : " Have ye not read that he which 
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made tkem at the beginning made them male and 
female, And said, For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and 
they twain shall be one flesh ? Wherefore they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder. They say 
unto him. Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away } He saith 
unto them, Moses because of the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away your wives : but from 
the beginning it was not so."* Here, in my judgment, 
lies one great difference between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The laws of the Prophets were, we perceive, 
occasionally governed by expediency ; not so those of 
Christ. For notwithstanding the well-nigh irresistible 
temptation to which He was constantly exposed, Jesus 
in no single instance ever betrayed the slightest dis- 
position to accomodate His teaching to the circum- 
stances of the time, much less to bend to the 
inclinations either of the multitude or of rulers. His 
laws were to be for all time and for all peoples. The 
determination to make His life serve as the model of 
perfection in the human character, made Christ supe- 
rior to every personal consideration. Unlike Moses 
and each of the prophets. His every word and act were 
not only blameless but worthy of imitation. The per- 
fection of His character in every virtue is conspicuously 
manifested in his exceeding charity, and sympathy 
with all human suffering; His love was universal. 
"For we have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in 
all points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin." -f- 
" He had an ear open for every tone of wail : a heart 

» St. Matt, X, xi, 3-8. t Heb, iv, 15. 
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ready to respond to every species of need." * But that 
tender regard for and sympathy with mankind was 
not restricted to the male sex. Witness the reverence 
paid by Christ to his Mother, and the loving care for 
her welfare evinced in the supreme moment of his 
death 'agony on the cross.f Contrast the stern decree 
of Judah : " Bring her forth, and let her be burnt." — 
(Gen. xxxviii, 24), with Christ's gentle admonition, in 
the case of a greater sin : " Neither do I condemn 
thee : go and sin no more." (St. John, viii, 3, 10.) 

The theory that the relatively high position of 
Women in Christian lands is due chiefly to race 
characteristics whence the great advance made in 
civilization has proceeded, and not to the nature of 
the religion professed, is disproved by history alone. 
What is true is, that the superior civilization of Chris- 
tian nations is mainly the outcome of their religion. 
For Christianity is the only system of morals, religious 
at all events, that asserts the universal brotherhood of 
man, the equality of both sexes of mankind, and the 
necessity of Peace and Goodwill among all men. 
The fulness of Christianity lies in its insistence on the 
necessity of a close imitation of the life of Jesus. 
That injunction, when obeyed, not only trains men 
to resist every impure or ignoble desire, but leads them 
to cultivate a habit of self-sacrifice and the love of 
their species. And as JJ^hrist in His unbounded love 
of mankind made no distinction between male and 
female, just as he made no distinction of race, the 
believer framed his conduct accordingly; thereby 
setting a righteous example to his neighbors. Hence 
the superior efficacy of Christianity in the promotion 
of civilization. 

* Rev. Frederick W. Robertson's "Sermons." 
t St. John, xix, 26, 27, 
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The striking difference between Christianity and all 
other social systems, religious or otherwise, is clearly 
and beautifully expressed by Robertson : 

" Before Christ came, the heathen had counted for 
"Divine the legislative wisdom of the man, manly 
" strength, manly truth, manly justice, manly courage. 
" The Life and the Cross of Christ shed a splendour 
"from heaven upon a new and till then unheard-of 
"order of heroism — that which may be called the 
"feminine order, meekness, endurance, long-suffering, 
" the passive strength of martyrdom. For Christianity 
" does not say Honour to the Wise, but * Blessed are 
the Meek/ Not Glory to the Strong, but ' Blessed 
are the pui:e in heart, for they shall see God/ Not 
"*The Lord is a man of war, Jehovah is His name,' 
"but *God is Love/ In Christ not intellect, but love 
" is consecrated. In Christ is magnified, not force of 
"will, but the Glory of a Divine humility. * * * * 
"Therefore it was, that from that time forward 
"Womanhood assumed a new place in this world. 
" She in whom these qualities, for the first time declared 
" Divine in Christ, were the distinctive characteristics, 
"steadily and gradually rose to a higher dignity in 
" human life. It is not to mere civilization, but to the 
" spirit of life in Christ, that woman owes all she has, 

" and all she has yet to gain."* 

•• 

* The First Miracle, Rev. F. W. Robertson's Sermons. 
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